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Imper1aL Granum—a medicinal food, not a drug 


palatable and nutritious. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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| SIX GREAT BOOKS 


FOR RURAL HOMES. 
| a pada wag the leading 


SENT FREE ezeeeuess 000 


%< tionof which is $1.50a year, providing 10 cents additional is sent to pay postage on 
the books (60 cents in all). Six subscriptions for four months and six sets of 
books, $3.00. Form aclub of five and get your subscription and books free. 


168 Pages. 











4 Standard American Poultry 
Book 


American Live Stock Manual 


m™ Everybody’s Law Book. 
Condensed Cyclopedia of Use- 


Hundreds ful Knowledge 
_or- Modern Cook Book and Medi- 


cal Guide 
Artistic Embroidery 





Illustrations. 


These books have been specially selected with a view to meet the needs of 
everybody, the design being to present to our patrons an opportunity of secur- 
ing, at the most trifling cest in connection with a subscription to ovr magazine, 
a collection of books of the utmost practical use and value, treating upon 
themes of vitalimportance in every rural home. Noman or woman can fail 
to be profited by the possession of these books; as works of reference they 
are invaluable, and really no home should be without them. 


The American Agriculturist is Everywhere Recognized as the Best 
Rural Periodical in the World. 


Also the cheapest, taking into account its large size and excellent engrav- 
ings and the great' amount of useful information contained in each number. 
The fullest variety of the most accurate information of direct 
value to the practical or amateur farmer in all lines of work is given 
in each number. The contents are so planned as to cover during the year the 
whole range of current agricultural work and inquiry, thus making 
each volume an annual encyclopedia of agricultural progress 
%< in all its branches. 

The recognized artistic quality of the engravings in all departments make 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the most attractive and meritorious 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE for the farm, village and city 
alike. 


A Year’s Volume Contains Over '700 Pages and Over 1000 Illustra- 
tions. A Big Book in Itself. 
of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


® A FREE SPECIMEN COPY suse aguen: 


4 » application tothe publishers, to ail who wish to examine it before subscribing. 


LIMITED T Oo 80 D AYS The above combination offer is 

e limited to 30 days from date of this 

per, se if you wish to take advantage of it send your subscription immediately. Remit 
y stamps, postal note, money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. 


Address all orders to 
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ImperraL Granum.—In these days there are so many “compounds,” “foods,” and 
other preparations before the public—many that are positively harmful—it is a duty, 
when the merits of a standard article are known, to say so publicly and clearly. The 


has stood a test of thirty years; 
and it stands to-day the best and most nutritive article of its kind ever made. It 
does not make extravagant claims as being a cure for “all the ills that flesh is heirto,” 
but rests on its record as a pure and honest food, digested by the weakest stomach, 
The writer indorses it heartily, and cordially advises every 
one of the paper's subscribers like himself never to be without it in the family. In 
his own expérience it was the most efficacious and valuable remedy ever used, and 
during convalescence in two severe cases, one of diphtheria and the other of typhoid 
fever, it was for weeks the only food taken, and the only thing possibly retained on 
the stomach. It is as efficacious for adults as for children, is simply prepared, and 
the cost is merely nominal.— The Home Magazine, Washington, D. C., August, 1891. 
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SOXNOOOOOOO 
The Latest Novelty 
in English ‘Perfumes. 

eno & Co's 


HIGHLAND HEATHER. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


Zeno & Company, 


1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 
London, E. C. 


Munro & Baldwin, 
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THESE BOOKS ARE OF THE UTMOST PRACTICAL USE AND VALUE TO 
EVERY FARMER AND HOUSEKEEPER ! 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS of the BOOKS WE OFFER ARE APPENDED. 


THE STANDARD AMERIOAN POULTRY 
BOOK, An entirely new book, involving all the latest ideas in 
poultry keeping. Itis @ work intended to teach the masses of far- 
mers the secret of success in the poultry yard, and {ts teachings, if 
followed, will add enormously to the earnings of every flock of fowls, 
The following are only a small portion of the topics treated in this 
book: How to Start and Stock a Hennery; Poultry Houses, Cheap 
and Expensive sant, Goons and Enclosures; Poultry Keeping for 
Profit; Poultry on a Large Scale; Poultry Raising as @ Business; 

‘eeding and Laying s inter -Production; The Hatching 

eriod; Preparing Nests for Sitters; Spring Breeding of Poultry; 
the Hens for Farmers; How to Produce Layers; Good and Cheap 
Incubators; How to Raise Artifically Hatched Chickens; Caponize 
ing; Packing for Market; Packing Poultry for Market; Feede 
ing Ho pers; Drinking Fountains and Grain Chests; Eggs and Pule 
lets ; Preserving ; Diseasesof Poultry—Chicken Cholera, Pip, 
Ga; Roup, 5ca. Legs, Lice, Egg Eating, Crop Bound Fow 
etc.; the Plymouth ks; the Wyandottes; the Brown Leghorns; 
the Golden Spangled Crested Polish; the White Crested Black Poe 
lands; the Lan; ns; the Silver Rpangied Hamburghs; the Houe 
dans ; the Buff Cochins; the White Cochins; the White Leghorns; 
the Golden Penciled Hamburghs; White Shanghais; the La Fleche 
Fowls; the one Dorkings; the Brahmas; Game Fowls, Bantams, 
etc.; How to Fa Is Management of Chickens; Killing Poultry; Pree 

aring against Vermin; Fencing; Management of Ducks; ng 

urkeys, Fattening Geese; etc., etc. Itisa large book of 128 pages, 
12mo, with handsome cover, It is profusely illustrated and de 
somely gotten up in every ri Oo man or woman who owns 
an acre or more of land can afford to be without it, 


EVERYBOPY’S LAW BOOK. A complete compen- 
«ium of business and domestic Law, by a prominent member of the 
New York Bar, ining concise i of the general 
laws, and the laws of the several States, regarding Adminise 
trators and Executors, Affidavits, Agency, Agreements, Apprene 
tices, Arbitration and Award, Assault and Battery, Assigne 
ments, Attachments, Banks, Bilis of Exchange, Checks and Prome 
issory Notes, Bills of Sale, Chattel Mortgages, Citizens and Ali- 
ens, Common Carriers, Contracts, Corporations, Deeds and Morte 
gages of Real Estate, Descent and Distribution, Dower, Easee 
ment, Exemptions, Farmers’ Law, Fences, Fixtures, Garnishment, 
Gifts, Guaranty, Guardian and Ward, Heirs and next of Kin 
Homestead Exemptions, Husband and Wife, Infants, Interest and 
Usury, Landlord and Tenant, Libel and Slander Liens, Limitae 
tion of Actions, Marriage and Divorce, Rights of Married ‘Women 
Master and Servant, Parent and Child, Partnership, Payment and 
Tender, Personal Property, Power of Attorney, Principal and Agent, 
Privileged C ications, Railroads, Railroad Real Estate, Ree 
ceipts and Releases, Replevin, Right of Way, Seduction, Trustee 
Process, Warranty, Water Rights, Wills and Codicils, Together 
with complete forms of Acknowledgments, Agreements, Articles of 
Copartnership, Assignments, Award of Arbitrators, Bills of Sales, 
Bonds, Chattel Mortgages, Contracts, Deeds, Executators’ and Ad. 
ministratora’ Accounts, Interest Table, Liens, Mortgages of Real 
Estate, Powers of Attorney, Releases, Satisfaction Pieces, Wills 
and Codicils, etc., etc., specially adapted for the daily use of those 
who are not lawyers, with directions for their preparation. A lurge 
volume of 128 pages, 12mo, with handsome cover, 


THE MODERN COOK BOOK AND MEDICAL 
GUIDE. This is practicallytwo booksin one—a perfect cook- 
book and a perfect medical book—and there is so much in it, and so 
much careand pains have been taken in its compilation, that we feel 
perfectly safe in asserting that the Cooking department is fully the 
equal, in quantity and quality of contents, of any low-priced cook- 
book ever published, and the same as to the Medical department here- 
in as compared with any low-priced medical book in the market. The 
cooking recipes number 627, and include Breakfast Dishes, Soups. 
Meats and Poultry, Fish, Vegetables, Salads and Relishes, Bread an 
Rolls, Jellies and Preserves, Puddings and Pies, Fancy Dishes, Cakes, 
Confectionery, Ice Cream and Summer Drinks, The compilation of 
this department was superintended by a practical housekeeper, every 
recipe will be found reliable, and it has been pronounced one of the 
best, most complete, and practical cook-books ever published. The 
Medical Department will be found fully the equal of any doctor book 
published at one dollar or less, It tells you how to cure by simple 
means, available inevery home, every disease and ailment that is 
curable. It will eave you many dollars annually in doctors’ bills 
and patent medicines. Tas Moprrn Coox Boox anp Mgnican 
Gu1nk is a large book of 128 pages, 12mo, with handsome cover. 








Aericulturist, Wew “Work. 
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THE AMERICAN LIVE STOCK MANUAL. A 
complete text book containing the fullest information regarding the 
care and management, feeding and rearing, of live stock iikawas the 
cure of all diseases peculiar to these animals, and of all unrulypand 
vicious habits, for the construction of necessary buildings and/-con- 
veniences, etc., etc, The following are only a portion of the topics 
treated in this book : How to Judge a Horse ; Feeding Horses; Rais- 
ing 8 Colt; To Bit a Colt; To Break Horses from Pulling at the Hal- 
ter; Warts on Horses; Stumbling Horses; Cure for Balky Horses} 
Kicking Horses; Training Vicious Horses; Galls and Sores on 
Horses; Reining Horses ; Colic , Bots; Founder ; Heaves ; Epizootic ; 
Shying; Scratches; Ringbone Spavin; Cribbing ; Windgalls : 
Brittle Feet; Worms; Over-Reaching; Sprains and Bruises; Hide- 
Bound Horses; Avoiding Indigestion; How to Save Oats in Feeding; 
Watering Horses; Care of Horse’s Legs; How to Tell a Horse’s 
Age; Neck Yokes; Good Grooming; Shoeing; Stables and Stabling; 
Breeding Horses upon Farms; Bases Education; Ringing a Bull; 
Relieving Choked Cattle; Bone Disease in Milch Cows; Marks of a 
Good Cow; Cattle Racks and Feed Boxes; Feeding Cattle; To Pre- 
vent Hooking Fences; Black Tongue; Lice; To Prevent Kicking; 
Contagious Cattle Diseases; Fattening Stock; Milking; Cooking 
Feed tor Live Stock; The Soiling System; Raising Calves; To Break 
& Heifer or a Vicious Cow to Milk} Wintering ive Stock; How to 
Take Off a Hide; Assistance at Birth; Hollow Horn; Obstructed 
Teats; Black Leg; Caked Udder; Jumping Cattle; Garget; Cars 
and Managements of Hogs; Piggeries; Troughs; Pig Raising; Over- 
Feeding; Sanitary Management of Swine; Hog Cholera; Paralysis; 
Scurvy Pigs; Preparing Food for Swine; Butchering; Fattening 
Hogs; Driving ons Raising Sheep; Washing Sheep; Sheep Rot; 
Hurdling Sheep; To Tell the Age of Sheep; Sheep Ticks; Early 
Lambs; How to Make Sheep Pay ; Treatment of Lambs; Increasing 
the Growth of Wool. Itisalarge book of 128 pages, 12mo. with 
handsome cover, and is profusely illustrated. 


THE CONDENSED CYCLOPAEDIA OF UOSE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. This book contains, probably, more 
useful and valuable information than was ever before published iu 
any low priced work, Among its contents are : Population of Amer- 
ican Cities, Area and Population of tne Continents, of the States and 
Territories, of the Principal Countries, of the World, Length of the 
Principal Rivers, Presidential Vote for Sixty Years, Presidential 
Statistics, Area and Depth of Inland Seas, Area of Oceans, Height of 
Mountains, Locomotion of Animalsand Velocity of Bodies, Height of 
Monuments, Towers, etc., Distances from New York to Important 
Cities, Chronological History of Discoveryand Progress, Popular 
Soubriquets of States, Cities, etc., Incorrect Language, Rules for 
Spelling, Use of Capitals, Pronunciation, Wall Street Phrases, Com, 
merce of the World, Curious Facts in Natural History, Duration of 
Life of Various Animals, Origin of the Names of States, also of 
Countries, of Popular Fables, of Familiar Quotations, and of Genius, 
Fate of the Apostles, Statistics of the Globe, Leading Governments 
of the World, How Money Accumulates, How to Calculate Interest, 
Statistics of Longevity, Dying Words of Famous Persons, etc., etc. 
This book isa great storehouse of instruction, and a copy of it should 
beinevery home. It isa large book of 128 pages, 12mo, with hand- 
some cover, 


ARTISTIO EMBROIDERY, By Extra Ropman Onvrcu. 


| This book is a complete text-book—a thorough instructor in every 


branch of Artistic Embroidery. With it asa guide all may become 
proficient in this beautiful and fascinatingart. The following is a 

artialsummary of the contents: Worstep Emprorpery—Crewel 

ork ; Simp_e Ipgas oF Cotors; Sirk Emspromery—the Stitch; 
Group of Flowers; French or Flat Embroidery; the French Knot; 
Stalk Stitch; Point Russe; Herring Bone or Feather Stitch; Chain 
Stitch; Ladder Stitch; Chinese Embroidery: Dersignina anp 
TRANSFERRING Desines; ArticLES IN S1LkK_ EmBrotrpery—A 
Screen of Peacock Feathers; Banner Screen; Embroidered Table 
Top: Window-Curtain Border; Embroidered Dresses; Pane!s; 
Small Curtains or Hangings; an Embroidered Room; a Fan Table 
Cover; aChair Cover; Fire Screens; a Child’s Afghar: Prixt 
Works; Sirk Emsromery with Gotp: EmBroipgrep Booxs 
4ND OrHER ARTICLES; AppLiIED Work witH EmBRompERY—A 
Lambrequin in Applique; Silk Applique Work; Cretonne Work ; 
Crape Pictures in Applique; Linen Applique; EmBRomDERY 1N 
Cuenitte; SILK EmBroIpery on Liney—Embroidere? Fruit Doy- 
leys; HonpeIN Work: CuuRcH EmsRoIpgery: 1] ingen Lace 
Work—Pointe Conte; Rosettes, Insertions, etc.; Point Coupe; 
Point Tire; Imitation of Antique Lace. ARtTIsTIc EMBROIDERY is a 
large 12mo, book of 128 pages, profusely and elegantly illustrated. 
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We shall commence, in an early issue of FRANK 
Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, a series of articles on “ The Coming 
Crisis,” by Captain R. Kelso Carter. Captain Carter 
treats the subject from a scientific standpoint, and 
his articles will be found at once entertaining and 
instructive. 


A TERRIFIC ARRAIGNMENT. 


No reader of Frank Lestiz’s WEEKLY will dispute 
the justice or correctness of the terrific arraignment 
of the saloon which appears in another column, from 
the pen of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. Not only are 
the statements of the writer as. to the enormous in- 
-fluonce of the saloon absolutely indisputable, but the 
views advanced by him as to the sources of its power 
aud the sagacity of the methods by which it appeals 
to the appetites and tastes of men must be accepted 
as sound and conclusive. The saloon is wiser in its 
ceneration than the children of light. It addresses 
aid suits its allurements to the aptitudes of men as it 
finds them, and it appeals predominantly to the social 
site of human nature; and herein largely lies the 
secret of its success. Mr. Dixon’s article has a 
special timeliness in view of the agitation of the 
excise question here and elsewhere, and it cannot fail 
to quicken the sympathy of right-thinking men in 
all wise efforts for the limitation of the power of 
this organized menace of the public security. 


AMENDING THE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

THERE is a probability that the naturalization 
laws will be so revised by the present Congress as to 
very much diminish the facilities with which natural. 
izations are now rushed through the courts. A bill 
has just been reported to the House which proposes 
among other things to do away with the declaration 
of intention now required, and to make the determi- 
nation of the question whether an applicant should 
be naturalized a judicial one, to be determined by 
the United States courts after due legal inquiry. 
The bill embodies a form of application for naturali- 
zation which requires the applicant to state that he 
has been five years a resident of the country, and 
possesses certain other specified qualifications. It 
also explicitly provides that persons coming into the 
country in violation of our immigration laws—biga- 
mists and persons convicted of felonies—shall not 
be admitted to citizenship. There can be no doubt 
that a law of this character, tending, as it would, to 
increase the difficulty of procuring naturalization, 
would largely diminish the evils of the present sys. 
tem, under which persons are admitted to citizenship 
with indecent and dangerous facility. 


* 


THE SILVER FANATICS. 

THE arguments used by Mr. Bland in support of 
his free-coinage bill remind one of the talk of the 
people whom Miss Alice met on the other side of 
the looking-glass. This perfectly honest and consist- 
ent, and therefore respectable, fanatic is endeavoring 
to persuade Congress and the country that free coin- 
age for the silver of all of the world would attract 
both the silver and the gold of the world to this 
country ; that when the alien silver got here, expect 
ing to profit, say, to the extent of thirty per cent. by 
American citizenship, it would learn its mistake, and, 
for want of anything better to do, would settle down 
quietly in the shape of investments in our property 
and business enterprises ; and that gold at the same 
time would be so cheapened that it would be invested 
rather than hoarded—the grand result being a big 
boom for business, profit for everybody living under 
the beneficent operation of the proposed Bland law, 
and general prosperity. This is the alluring prospect 
held out by the author of the scheme to make the 
one-hundred-cent dollar and the seventy-cent dollar 


_ 


travel side by side in double harness and with equal 
pulling power. 

In the political aspect the devotion and persistence 
of Mr. Bland at a time so very inconvenient to his 
party are scarcely less amusing. He has managed 
to force the silver issue to the front when the longer 
Democratic heads would be very glad to keep it in 
abeyance, 


DOES OVERWORK KILL? 


Tue familiar story of the breakdown of a brill- 
iant intellect under too great a strain is told once 
more in the case of Dr. Roberts Bartholow, until 
recently professor of materia medica and therapeutics 
in the Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Bartholow was eminent as a practicing physician, as 
an instructor and lecturer, and as a writer on medi- 
cal subjects. To each of these three departments of 
activity he devoted energy and effort enough to have 
made him famous, had that alone been the work of 
his life. It has been said of him that no man in the 
profession ever wrote so industriously and volumi- 
nously and at the same time attended to so large a 
piactice. He went crazy, and is now under restraint 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 

The usual, and indeed the conventional, comment 
upon such a case is that the result was to be expected. 
Instances where a too zealous devotion to a congenial 
line of intellectual labor have sent men to the lunatic 
ward or to the grave are within the experience or 
the recollection of almost any one who gives the 
matter a thought. And yet cases of the sort bear so 
small a ratio to the total of assiduous or even exces- 
sive mental exertion, that it would seem that the risk 
of insanity or death directly from mental overwork 
is about the same as the danger of death by railway 
travel or by crossing lower Broadway when the street 
is crowded. The temptation to generalize upon a 
case like Dr. Bartholow’s is strong. On the other 
hand, instances of phenomenal health and perfect 
sanity accompanying habits of intense and diversified 
mental application are quite as common as those 
which we are considering. Mr. Gladstone is an ex- 
ample, and we could name half a dozen eminent 
gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic who are work- 
ing as hard in their ways as Dr. Bartholow worked 
in his. and who would be much more in danger of 
the madhouse if they lessened their intellectual 
activity than if they maintained it at the habitual 
pressure. 

Another commonplace of the subject is that it is 
not the overwork but the over-worry that kills. This 
is meaningless when you analyze the proposition. 
Wherever the heart and the intellectual interest are 
engaged in a mental undertaking of severe and pro- 
tracted character, the worry” goes with the work, 
and is inseparable from it; and by worry is meant 
nothing more or less than the nervous super-excita- 
tion which is the stimulus of effort, and which makes 
endeavor effective. The work that kills, the worry 
that unseats the reason, are work and worry ex- 
pended unwillingly, fruitlessly, hopelessly. This is 
the rule ; cases like Dr. Bartholow’s are the exception. 

More people need the spur of an example like 
Gladstone’s than the warning of a fate like that of 
the Philadelphia professor. Overwork does some- 
times kill, but it has been accused unjustly of ten 
murders for every one that it has in fact committed. 


TENDENCY OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 

Tue trend of modern religious activity is strongly 
in the direction of practical helpfulness. ‘The tend- 
ency of the church everywhere is to seek closer re- 
lations with the people, and to address itself to the 
mitigation by direct methods of their needs and 
woes, ‘This is very strongly illustrated in the Roman 


Catholic Church, which in all lands is seeking alliance 
with the spirit of democracy, and depending less and 
less for its support upon “ principalities and powers.” 
Both in Europe and this country it identifies itself 
actively with every movement looking to social and 
industrial reform. Its great strength in Europe to- 
day is largely due to the attitude it holds toward 
living questions of public concern. The late Cardi- 
nal Manning, who did so much to restore that church 
its former prestige in England, was in the very van 
of progressive social movements. During the pro- 
longed strike on the docks of London his mediation in 
behalf of the strikers was opportunely interposed, and 
undoubtedly averted very serious disaster. In other 
emergencies, while stoutly opposing the doctrines of 
agrarianism, he stood for the working classes, de- 
nouncing the domination of capita! and preaching 
the doctrine that the rights of men are paramount to 
the right of property. In other words, he held man 
to be the supreme object of human concern, and 
institutional forms to be the mere scaffolding by 
which he is built upward. Thus his sympathies were 
always with the unfortunate and the oppressed, anu 
his influence came, on this account, to be command- 
ing throughout the realm, The same thing is true of 
Catholic leaders in America, and the growth of this 
church in numbers and influence is unquestionably 
due to the fact that it is, as to questions of practical 
living, in close touch with the mass of our population. 

The rapid growth of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in all our larger cities is in a great sense due 
to the same cause. It has put itself in close relations 
with the common people, with the poor, the outcast, 
the neglected—with all those who have been starved 
upon mere dogma or left to perish outright for want 
of bread. The Methodist Church is working along 
the same lines ; its latest movement being an assault 
upon the slums of Philadelphia, a movement which 
is to include not only the spiritual but the material 
In other Protestant denomina- 
That church to-day 


welfare of the poor. 
tions the same fact is observable. 
is the popular and influential church which most fully 
incarnates the gospel it professes in Christian doing. 
The men who exert the largest influence are- men 
whose religion is practical in the sense that it » ful- 
fills the law of love.” No Protestant divine has in 
recent years possessed the influence in public affairs 
which was exercised by the late Howard Crosby. 
No man has gone to his burial amid more sincere 
lamentations on the part of all sorts and conditions 
of men. The esteem in which he was held while 
living, and the tributes which were paid to his mem- 
ory when dead, were a simple recognition of the 
alert and generous sympathy which he always dis- 
played with the vital interests of men, and his active 
participation, on an enlightened plan of action, in 
every movement embodying the possibility of sal- 
vation to the unfortunate and the depraved. 

There is ground for encouragement in this pre- 
vailing tendency of the church. Men are not rescued 
from wretchedness and sin by creeds and dogmas. 
If they are to be elevated and saved it must be done 
by touch of elbows with their fellows. Reformers 
who stand aloof and study their needs through a tele- 
scope can never help them.. When the church gets 
down to this practical basis of work and realizes that 
there is more saving power in a gymnasium, a kinder 
garten, a swimming-tank, or any other agency 
which awakens ambition and hope in the breast of 
the downcast and unfortunate, than in a creed with- 
out a soul, or a religion that muffles itself in purple 
and fine linen and never thinks of stretching a hand 
to the sinner in rags; then we may expect that it will 
be able to overcome the antagonisms which have so 
long confronted it and become what it ought to be— 
the dominant force in abating the miseries of man. 
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From A DRAWING BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. 
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AT THE DOOR: OF THE PEW. 


By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOK. 


RS. JOHN INGRATIAM was a 
miserable, frightened woman, 
though the other members of 

FS the congregation among whom 
she was worshiping were far from suspecting 
the fact. There was no expression of trouble 
on her pretty face. Her gown was exquisitely 
dainty and fitted to perfection. Her bonnet 
zould not more unmistakably have proclaimed 
itself Parisian unless the bit of stamped silk on 
the inside of the crown had been set among thie 
light puffs on the out. Her feet, for which Mrs. 
Ingraham owned to an affectionate weakness, 
were shod in kid as soft as her gloves, and her 
little heels were as French as her bonnet. As 
she sat in the pew with her uncle and aunt she 
was an object of curiosity to half of the flock 
collected at afternoon service in the_ village 
church. This was the first visit she had paid 
them since her childhood, which was, however, 
not very far back. 

The old clergyman droned through the service 
slowly. He was distinctly ‘‘ Low Church,” and 
it grated on Mrs. Ingraham’s nerves, when he 
kept turning his back ou the altar at times 
which her * Anglican training’ taught her to 
think improper. 

But it was not this which rendered her mis- 
erable. There was not even a summer breeze 
biowing; the chureh was alive with fluttering 
funs, yet her hands and fect were as cold as ice. 
And the reason for all this lay in the fact that 
she had turned her head and seen her husband 
standing in a pew behind her. 

As an orthodox churchwoman, the sight 
should properly have given her pleasure, but 
Mrs. Ingraham’s knees knocked under her in her 
dismay, and she nearly sat down in the middle 
of the Psalter. 

If it had been announced to the congrega- 
tion that a runaway wife was seated in their 
midst, few would have suspected Mrs. Ingraham 
as the individual—-and yet such was the case. 
Some days before, on returniug to. his home, 
Mr. Ingraham found a letter from his wife lying 
on his dressing-table, through which he learned 
that she was by no means certain that their six 
months of wedlock was not a wretched mistzke, 
and that she had found it necessary to go away 
and think over the matter alone; she would 
leave no address, and it was not worth while to 
attempt finding her. 

Yet now, here they were under the same roof, 
and in spite of her brave front, Mrs. Ingraham was 
horribly frightened. Through the rest of the 
service she knelt and stood and sat mechanically. 
If she offered up any prayer, it was that the 
trembling of her hands, which made the letters 
of her prayer-book dance before her eyes, should 
not be obvious to any one else. Ali the while 
her brain was feverishly busy thinking out a 
plan of action, but the prayer of thanksgiving 
was over and the blessing spoken before she 
could come to any decision. 

She lingered on her knees so long that when 
she rose most of the congregation had swept out 
of chureh, and her uncle and aunt were on their 
way down the aisle. Then her heart sank, for 
without looking directly, she could see that her 
husband was still present, standing at the door 
of his pew. The aisle was so narrow, her gar- 
ments must almost brush him as she passed. 

Mrs. Ingraham fought and conquered her im- 
pulse to make a sudden rush for the door. She 
walked down the aisle with her usual slow, 
graceful step. Her head was perhaps a trifle 
too superbly carried and her eyes fixed a little 
too straight ahead. Three more steps and she 
was just opposite him—four, and—what had 
happened? Something caught her foot and held 
it with vise-like firmness. She was rooted to 
the floor. 

* Did you wish to speak to me?” said her 
husband’s voice, and with self-hatred she felt 
the blood surge to her face. She looked long- 
ingly at her uncle’s broad back disappearing 
through the doorway. No help offered: any- 
where. She realized that she must face her 
deserted husband. 

‘“My stopping was not voluntary,” she said 
coldly. “Something has caught my boot.” 

The tremulousness of her voice enraged her; 
she struggled frantically to free herself, but only 
succeeded in wrenching her ankle so severely 
that the pain brought tears to her eyes. 

“Tsobel, you will injure yourself; stop strug- 
gling. Let me see.” 

He knelt down beside her. 


’ 


“Your heel has caught in the register. It 
cannot be pulled out in this way.” 

There being nu escape, she was obliged to sub- 
mit to hisaid. He gently unbuttoned the gaiter. 

“Dol burt you? Have you sprained your 
ankle ?” 

“NO. 

“Ncw slip your foot out. Then I can work 
the boot free.” 

A dignified carriage when one foot is clothed 
in a high-heeled boot and the other in a stock- 
ing is not easy to accomplish, and Isobel Ingra- 
ham felt this keenly as she limped away and 
sat down in one of the old-fashioned box-pews. 
The church was quite empty now, except for 
herself and her husband. 

In a few moments he entered the pew, hold- 
ing the unlucky shoe in his hand. He had 
knelt down and begun to draw it on her foot 
before she realized what he was doing. Then 
she drew back hastily. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Ingraham, 
Jooking up at her. “I thought as I took it 
off N 

“ Be good enough to give it to me,” she inter- 
rupted, haughtily, holding out her hand. 

“TI don’t think I will yet,” he answered. 
“Tsobel, tell me what all this is about.” 

* You speak as one having authority,’ 
replied, satirically, attempting to rise. 

He laid his hand on her arm and prevented 
her. 

* You cannot possibly walk without your 
boot,” he said, and at this. overcome by con- 
viction of her own helplessness. Mrs. Tugraham’s 
proud spirit broke. 

“Oh, give it to me, you have no right to keep 
me here!” she cried. 

* T have every right, and I shall keep the boot 
till you answer my question.” 

A step sounded in the bottom of the echureh, 
and, as her ear caught it, the last vestige of 
Isobel’s dignity fled. ~ 

“Some one is coming,” she whispered, de- 
spairingly. “I hear steps—oh, indeed I do— 
pray, pray let me go!” 

She caught her husband’s arm with both 
hands imploringly. 

“ Jack, dear Jack, give me my boot!” 

The footsteps drew rapidly nearer, still Mr. 
Ingraham did not move. | 

* They are coming up this aisle.” she gasped, 
and then suddenly flung herself on her knees by 
his side, crouching into the corner of the high- 
backed pew and dragging him down with her. 
The footsteps passed them on their way up the 
aisle. 

Mrs. Ingraham held her breath and closed her 
eves. If they should be discovered now, and in 





’ 


’ she 


’ 


this position ! 

Tho steps passed them again on their way 
down, and then died away. 

Mr. Ingraham rose and lifted his wife to her 
feet. 

* What was all this for, Isobel?” he asked. 

She looked at him indignantly. 

“T didn’t want to be caught in that way.” 

“Tn what way? Was there anything im- 
proper in being seen with your husband kneel- 
ing at vour feet? I dou’t suppose the people 
here know how you have treated him. No; 
your guilty conscience demoralized you. I sup- 
pose now I may put on your boot.” 

Mrs. Ingraham sat down quite meekly and 
let him do as he would. 

* Kvery other button will do,” she suggested, 
nervously. but her husband began carefully but- 
toning each button with his fingers. 

* Do you remember the last time I did this 
for you?, he asked, ‘“ You were tired, and I 
brought vour boots down to the library ; you 
recollect T put them both on for you then, and 
you said——” 

Mrs. Ingraham interrupted him hastily. 

“Tam afraid you are having a great deal of 
trouble with no button-hook T wish T had a 
hair-pin to offer you, but 

* But vou only wear shell pins. IT know most 
of your little habits, Isobel. You interrupted 


” 


” 





my story. You said 

‘* Never mind what I said,” eried Isobel, des- 
perately. “It is all over now.” 

He stooped suddenly and kissed the small foot 
he held in his hand. 

* You know that is untrue,” he said. 

Mrs. Ingraham started to her feet with a 
gasping breath. She tried to speak; her lips 
quivered and she burst into tears, 





The next moment she was in her husband’s 
arms aud he was kissing her tearful face. 

“How dare you!” she cried, thrusting him 
from her with vehemence. ‘“ How dare you in- 
sult me so?” 

He drew back. 

“Insult you! Isobel, do you know what you 
are saying ?” 

“Tam saying nothing which I do not mean.” 

“Insult you, insult my wife by kissing her? 
I swear by all that I hold sacred I will never 
kiss you again until you ask me!” 

“Task you to kiss me! Never while I live. 
My strongest wish is that I may never see your 
face again.” 

Without a word he turned and left her. Tsobel 
could hear his step echoing through the empty 
church. It was all over. She had her wish, 
and faint and sick she sank into a seat. 

“Am I going to call him back ?” was her 
agonized thought, and presently she believed 
that she must have done so; for he had re- 
turned and was standing by her. 

‘Tam sorry to intrude upon you, but the door 
is locked.” 

Mrs. Ingraham turned her face from him, lest 
it should speak too plainly. 

“Your imprisonment cannot last long, as your 
aunt must soon miss you.” 

She looked up startled. 

“She will not miss me at all. I told her T 
should go to my cousin's after church, and that 
I might spend the night.” 

Mr. Ingraham appeared unconcerned and said 
nothing. 

“ The windows,” suggested Mrs. Ingrahain. 

“They are twenty feet from the ground. 
There would be no advantage to you in my at- 
tempting them, except by a broken neck.” 

“You know tat I do not wish that,” said 
Tsobel, sofily. 

fler husband ignored, or did not hear her. 

“There might be another door in that little 
room where the clergyman dresses.” he said. 


” 


“The sacristy,’ murmured the advaueed 
Anglican, 

* Thank you,” said Mr. Ingraham. 

And then she could have bitten her tongue 
out. She went with him to investigate. but the 
only door in the sacristy was the one leading 
into the church. 

“The only thing left to do is to open the 
window and call until some one comes,” said 
Mr. Ingraham. 

His wife grew red and white in the same 
moment. 

“If you have any respect whatever for my 
feelings you will not,” she cried. ‘I would die 
under it.” 

“Under what ?” 

“ The talk, the questions—the 
with a shiver. Her husband turned and looked 
her full in the face. 

“Come here with me,” he said 

IIe led her back to the pew they had been 
sitting in before. 

“ There’s something which IT want you to ex- 
plain to me.” he began. “ If you cannot stand the 
talk which might be caused by our being found 
locked up in a church together, how do you ex- 
pect to sustain the tumult which our separation 
will raise ?” 

Mrs. Ingraham’s eves grew troubled. 


” she ended 





*“* No one need know,” 


have not even mentioned it to my aunt.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

* Perfeetly sure. You know I would not dis- 
cuss family troubles with any one. It would be 
neither dignified nor Christian.” 

‘Nor worldly,” he added, dryly.“ But don’t 
flatter yourself with the hope of secreey. The 
world will not only suspect, but will ask for 
reasons, and supply them if none are given. Do 
you suppose your father and mother will be con- 
tent not to know? T pass over myself.” 

“T should tell them, of course.” 

“And will you so far honor me as to tell me 
what reason you mean to give them ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then answered 
unfalteringly : 

“ Incompatibility of temper.” 

“Incom—— Isobel, have you lost your 
mind ?” 


she said, quickly. “I 


“T understand perfeetly what T am saying.” 
“Incompatible! When did you begin to tind 
this out? When was [ ever anything but con- 


siderate of you?” 


* Do vou cull the way you met me to-day con- 
siderate ?” 

*T had nothing whatever to do with it. | 
neither made vour boot nor the register. On 
the contrary, I have often told you I disapproved 
of the heels you wear. They are dangerc 
Perhaps you muy believe me after this expo: i- 
ence. What else have I done?” 

“Why, vou know very well that even ; 
friends are not congenial to you. Mary was 
everything to me at the time of my engagem« 
staying with me through it all as she did. Ajyil 
how do you speak of her?” 

“T wish that you would not speak of our « 
gagement as if it were a surgical operation. ) 
you mean to say that I was inconsiderate then 

“* N-no.” 

“But the question now is, what has gi 
wrong in our married life ?” 

“ Kverything. You have never underst«:j 
me. We are not suited.” 

*T don’t mean to claim that T have always 
understood you, nor that I understand you now, 
but vou know that T have loved you as tenderiy 
as man ever loved woman.” 

“ You don't seem to see that that is just tle 
point. . I do not believe that men can love 
women understandingly. There is too much 
marriage and giving in marriage. The worid 
would be better if there were none at all— 
if——” 

“T thought TI forbade your reading the ‘ Kreut- 
zer Sonata.’ ” 

“Tt was a criticism of it. You know I have 
never read what you told me not to.” 

She had drawn her gloves from her hands 
and was clasping and unclasping them neryous- 
ly as she talked. 
them. 

“Where is your wedding-ring?” he asked, 


Ifer husband looked down ut 


suddenly. 

*T have teken it off. Why not, when it had 
beeome a mere badge of bondage?” 

Mr. Ingraham started to his feet. 

* And you can say this to me! You ean say 
this deliberately to the man who has been your 
husband, whom you have loved (for I know that 
you have loved me). and who has loved you 
with every thought of his heart. Commend me 
to a woman for brutality.” 

H¥e turned away and began pacing the aisle 
with hasty steps, which gradually grew slower 
and at last he sat down again by his wife’s sie. 
When he spoke it was evident that he was con- 
trolling himself with an effort. 

* There has been enough of this,” he suid. 
“There must be a clear understanding between 
us. That you have some reason other than tlie 
insufficient one you have given, I know. Now, 
what is it? I have never known you to tell an 
Look me in the eyes, Isobel, and he 
as true with me as I have ever been with you.” 

The light had been failing rapidly and the 
chureh was now almost dark. The husband 


untruth. 


and wife saw each other's faces dimly. 

During his appeal Mrs. Ingraham sat with 
her lips parted, her breath coming quickly. Her 
whole attitude suggested relenting, but at /iis 
last words she drew herself together, and her 
lips were set rigidly when she spoke. 

* We are not suited,” she repeated, coldly. 

“Am I to understand, finally, that this is 
your only reason; that this is all you have to 
say to me?” 

She could feel rather than see his eyes fastcn- 
ed on her, and her own fell as she answered 

“That is my only reason.” 

“Then there is nothing further for me to Jo 
or say. Ifit be any comfort to you to know 1\, 
though you have gone through the misery ot 
finding yourself mistaken in your husband. ! 
assure you the pain is no less keen to find your- 
self mistaken in your wife. That knowledyc is 
but a few minutes old to me. You have hia a 
longer experience and can be calmer. Our be vg 
together now can be only pain to both, bi: | 
can go no further than the uext room as yet 

He was leaving her without even a fare a: |! 
She sat silent, watching him wretechedly, ‘le 
was walking about in the gloom collectig 
cushions from various pews and piling them 
into one. He took off his coat and Jaid it with 
them. 

“ T think you can sleep there comfortably,” !:¢ 
said, briefly. “There is a coat if you grow 
cold.” 

3efure she could answer his figure was sw! 
lowed up in the darkness, Then she heard 4 
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shut and knew that she was alone with the him mine. It was Joe whom you sat on the The elderly married man laughed as he 


door . 
cold comfort of these coals of fire he had heaped — stair with. He thought you were—well, no helped himself to avother flannel cake. 
matter who. He was in the seventh heaven, “You don’t know women until you know 


upon her. The first ‘thing Tsobel Ingraham did 
was to ery bitterly. 
on her husband’s coat and sobbed miserably. for 


poor fellow. I, being his confidant, knew what them all,” he said, placidly,—“and then you 
had happened the moment you spoke tome. I don't.” 
posted off to blast Joe’s hopes, and tell him to ; 
hold his tongue—that you thought it was I. and “DOE YE NEXTE THYNGR.” 

sre was no reas ‘ ver knowing the : ; 
sas “ no. commen Rat yaur @ peg Tuer mysterious thread of life 
truth. You are tog good an actress, Isobel. I Which lies in a tangled skein 
was positive vou believed in my recognizing you Of duties and joys and voiceless hopes, 
where she might have been to blame. from the first, and thought the whole affair a All knotted at times with pain, 

| I would lik state. for wl it joke. I knew it would make you wretched to Wit aatnit Be anes see 

(And here I would like to state. for whom i jo e. ew ake 3} mee As you “doe ye nexte thynge 
may interest, that to stay within reach, and yet discover that it was Joe you had been with. 
leav a woman alone, in tears, and a trifle chilly, * Wretched! I don’t care a jot. I should 
is na move worthy of Solomon.) kiss Joe now if he were here. Ob, why didn't 


She laid her head down 


an hour. By that time she was as thoroughly 


ved as wretcliedness and physical weak- 


unner 
Then it was that she sat 


.gg could make her. 
, shivering and trembling, to think matters 


uy 
over calmly—to decide if there were any points 


ne 


” 


Do duties of every day 
Coil closely from head to feet, 
Till, throbbing with pain, the heart and brain 


A little Jater, Mr. Ingraham, sitting in the you tell me?” Against the dread meshes beat ? 
sacristy, heard a small, subdued voice calling “Why not? Why didn’t you tell me? Per- Would your heart soar and sing ? 


haps it is just as well that we each have some- Only “doe ye nexte thynge. 


him. He rose and opened the door to find his 
wife standing before it. There was the sound of — thing to forgive.” Ambition with mighty greed 
recent tears in her voice, The moon had risen and now shone in at the _ For rich-s, or fame, or place 
kK” sl a a il hited: void wtednew facies them The ein Entwines round the soul its web of lust 
r she s: ave come i gh, rr indow facing om. ay gs 
Why Eee) Ets Tes ae oy ad ~— he —" , me \ And strangles each heavenly grace. 
you-—”” the light while all the rest of the church was in Would you live by the word ? 
* die walked toward her, and as he did so Mrs. darkness. Jack Ingraham looked down at his Give “ye firste thynges *’ to God. 
t , aol j ’ i 2 ery “wslar rife’s > ‘ he op fj re , > - F . 
um drew back with a little ery of alarm. wife’s left hand and touched her finger where With peace in the heart and mind, 


Ing! 
, Life’s skein in its tangled maze 


Unravels its mysteries one by one, 
E’en down to the end of days. 
Then ‘ye laste thynge ’’ will be 
To pass over Death’s sea. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


it you?” she faltered. the wedding-ring had been. 


He was draped in.a black garment which fell “ Where is it ?” he asked. 

fron: his shoulders to his feet. At her cry he She did not answer. 

it off. * You have not destroyed it?” 

forgot,” he said. “I found the thing in She colored and hesitated, then drew a ribbon 

the ««cristum and put it on for warmth.” from her bosom. . Tied to it, glittering and shin- 
| Mrs. Ingraham neither corrected his pro- ing in the moonlight, hung her wedding-ring. s ; 

nunciation nor told him that the “thing” was a Her husband took it from her. + AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

‘k. “And at the very moment when you scorn- = THE Work oF MR. ALFRED STIKGL:TZ 

fully told me you would not wear my ring on 

your finger vou were wearing it on your heart. 


thi 


cas 

Vill yon get your coat?” she said, in the 
sa subdued voice. ‘TI will sit here and wait 
1 want to tell you everything. Oh, Isobel, how shall I ever believe in you 


CRITICISM is, in the eyes of the average human 
being, only another word for fault-finding, and 
it is a peculiar pleasure, therefore, when one is 
enabled to prove to such people that this is 


foi U. 


tantly on his return she began speaking again?” 


wit), nervous rapidity. *“Couldn’t you by marrying me over again ?” . : : : 
ies & ‘ : : often an erroneous idea. In this particular in- 
have been thinking it all over and over. she asked. “TJ should like to begin at the begin- ; en 
eee . . ” stance the task is an easy one, as the pictures 
and | see now how wicked I have been. I lied ning once more. 3 d Ae 3 
: ; : aie to be noticed are decidedly in the nature of ex- 
to vou. I did havea real reason for leaving you, “Tam aftaid it would be contrary to the ru- A coat " 
f i ‘ . : : = amples to follow and not avoid. The altogether 
and you had a right to know it. I should have — brics of which you are so tenacious. Yet why 7 : : ‘ . 
; : See : ee too prevalent impression, very difficult to eradi- 
male up my miad to forgive it, but I was so not, when here is the ‘time, and the place, and : “ : 
ris cate, that photography is of an almost entirely 


the loved one all together.’ We will have a 
formal chureh wedding to ourselves, and give 
the marriage-fee to the sexton who locked the 


wretched.” 

You must remember that I am still so,” said 
Mr. Ingraham, “and that Ido not yet know for 
it Lam being forgiven.” door. Give me your hand.” 

He took her right hand in his. 

“*T, John, take thee, Isobel.’ ” 

Tle was not quite perfect in his lines. His 
wife had to correct him hastily to prevent him 
vowing obedience to her. In her own part 
there was no need of prompting. He slipped 
the ring on her finger. 

“* With this ring I thee wed.’” 

Then he stooped and kissed the circle in 
place. As he raised his head their eyes met. 

“Tt was the ring | kissed,” said Mr. Ingraham, 
significantly, answering the thought in both 
T minds. Apparently his wife did not hear him. 
He looked down at her smiling. “There is 
still something which I cannot bring myself to 
word you said. forgive,” he said. ‘Through it all I am fool 
stitches I had put in the rosettes on your shoul- ¢nough to be most cruelly hurt by your not even 
: : And recognizing that it was not T when—when I 
did not kiss you.” 

Isobel gave him a quick glance and then 
looked down. . 

When she spoke it was with a shy hesitation 
which carried him back to the days of their 


mechanical nature, having no near kinship to 
the work of brush and palette, finds a strong 
wi refutation in such work as that of Mr. Alfred 

Stieglitz. He is essentially, with the whole 
force of his mental temperament, an artist in 
conception and execution, and has also the sup- 


{am a great coward,” said Mrs. Ingraham, 
piieously. 

tier husband bent quickly toward her, but 
then, as he as quickly drew back again, she had 
to struggle on unaided. 

It was at Mrs. Dodge’s domino party. After 
you left, the fancy seized me to follow and sur- 
prise you. I found an old domino, and you 
know what happened—that awful half-hour on 
the stair!” 

Mr. Ingraham attempted to speak, but once 
fairly started, she rushed on: 

‘Don’t interrupt me; let me finish now. 
recognized you at onee. It was like an awful 
dream. I can remember each little detail— every 
I could even see the careful 
der. I felt that they were mocking me. 
through it all I was foolish enough to be most 
cruelly hurt by your not even recognizing me 
when—when you kissed me.” 

Her theory of forgiveness seemed about to 
vanish again in the sense of her wrongs. Her. 


voice rose excitedly, courtship, 


* When I told you the next morning that it * But Tam quite sure that it is you now, dear.” 
was I you had been with, why did you try to said Mrs, Ingraham, softly, * 
of * * cs * * 

When the old sexton came bringing a letter to 
Mrs. Ingraham’s aunt, the next morning, he 
know your foot among a million?’ Such a found that lady and her husband sitting at 
shameless effort to play on my vanity! How br pakfust. He told them that he had accident- 
could you? Of course I pretended that Ibe-  #ly locked up a lady and gentleman in the 
And the Chureh over night, and when he opened the 
awful part of it all was its being so ridiculous, oor in the morning the lady had given him this 
To be jealous of one’s seif! Again and again I 
erew hysterical as I thought of it. and if J could 
laugh T knew what the rest of the world would 

I struggled on for days, and then I could 
When I left vou I vowed 
it von should never know why—that no one 
And now I have told you 


deceive me further? 1 caught vour look 


I saw you control it before you said, 


horror, 


‘My dear child, did yon suppose T would not 


licved you—I was too proud not to. 


hote to deliver. 

Ile omitted mentioning the note whieh the 
gentleman had given him, and which he was 
even then fingering lovingly in his pocket. 
tand it no longer. Mrs. Ingraham’s aunt adjusted her eye-glasses 
and opened the letter. = ALFRED 
hould ever know. * Good gracious !’’she ejaculated, as she glanced 
everything.” over it. ‘IT was never so thankful for any- 





port in carrying out his ideas, of careful, artistic, 




















idea while nothing distracts the eve. Thought- 
ful, but not petty attention to detail is a prominent 
feature of his work, and this is well shown in the 
study of the entrance to a smithy where two 
men are at work. The wagon in the street just 
balances the other side of the doorway, and the 
perfect gradation of light and shade in every part 
gives one’s artistic eye a sense of infinite rest. 
If the picture has a fault it is that the interior 
of the archway is a trifle too dark, but that may 
be the fault of the platinum paper on which the 
print is made. Very few people reatize that 
every single print requires, no matter by what 
photographie process it is made, individual care 
in treatment, and still fewer workers pay such 
attention to it as Mr. Stieglitz. This is intended 
to cover, of course, only what might be called 
hand-work, and not what are strictly photo-me- 
chanical processes. 

The picture “Stones of Venice ” 
flight of stone steps leading up to one of the 
numerous bridges in the island city, with a single 


is simply a 


figure coming down them, and beyond is & 
glimpse of water and distant buildings. The 
spirit of the whole is the spirit of Venice itself. 
The picture should be used as an antidote for 
much of the hasty, ill-considered work unfort- 
unately too common. Such pictures co not 
need doctoring; they are made right in the first 
place. 

It muy not be generally known that all of 
Mr. Stieglitz's work is done on orthochromatic 
plates, which has much to do, doubtless, with 
his close balancing of detail and sofiness. They 
are slower than ordinary plates, and he gives 
them plenty of time in exposure and develop- 
ment. Besides his work with negatives and 
different printing methods, he is becoming 
known as a superior slide- maker, a branch 
which calls for the greatest neatness in manipu- 
lation. Benefited by extensive chemical stud- 
ies abroad, he is giving much time to original 
experiments, which it is to be hoped he will 
make public. Such conscientious workers owe 
it to their fellow - amateurs to set up signals 
along the photographic roadway both as a 
means of encouragement and warning. 

In these days of photography made easy it is 
a comfort to those who really believe it amounts 
to something, and has an important future, to 


STIEGLIIZ. 


see workers so wiiling to give of their best 


lis voice came to her through the darkness 
wonderingly. 

* And do you mean that, believing all this, vou 
called me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that you are saint enough to be willing 
to come back to me?” 

‘There is no sacrifice or saintliness in it. I 
shall make a penance of telling no niore false- 
hoods.” 

His hand sought gropingly for hers and closed 
over it. 

* Tsobel, do you know where I spent the even- 
ing of that accursed domino party ?” 


“You know Ido. How can you?” 


“Tn the library playing whist with old Dodge. 
No; do you let me finish now. An accident 
happened to Joe Mitchell's domino, and I leut 


thing.” 


When the sexton had gone she handed the 
letter over the coffee-urn to her husband, with 
a remark which showed that though Mrs. In- 
graham might have been discreet, her relatives 
were not lacking in penetration. 

Read that.’ she said. 


special merey. 


think 


that Isobel had inherited her mother’s 


unforgiving temper.” 


Her husband spread out the paper on the 
table before him. 
ing, and he read them aloud; 


“DEAR. DISLOYAL AUNT:—Jack came down 
for me last night, and we have gone on a wed- 

Won't you wish us joy ? 
“Kver gratefully yours, 


ding trip. 


“T regard it as a 
I am very glad that vou made 
me write to him about her, my dear. I did 


It was only two lines of writ- 


ISOBEL.” 


and scientific training. He has thought it worth 
while to erect his temple of art on firm founda- 
tions, and has given time and study to it. 
Perhaps no quality is more impressive in his 
pictures than the fact of the great care shown in 
both choice of subject and design, as also the 
technical execution. Evidently he believes that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
It is seen in his simplest subject as in his most 
difficult one, and in an exhibition, itseems to us, 
his work could be as readily identified as any 


which is thought fit to hang on the walls of the 
Individuality is becoming 


Academy of Design. 


more pronounced in camera work as people grow 
to believe in the possibility of such a thing. 
Take Mr. Stieglitz’s picture * Weary,” a worthy 
prize-winner; note the perfect ease of the tigure 
and how everything is subordinated to one main 


thought and energy toward bringing thet future 
Following art for art's sake with un- 
10t, per- 


nearer. 
selfish earnestness will bring success, 
haps, with the general public. but, better far, with 
that smaller circle whose stightest praise is like 
being decorated with an order granted only to 
those who have in some way helped to raise the 
standard of human edueation. Not every one 
has the natural qualifications of Mr. Stieglitz. 
but we all have the power to work and improve 
what gifts are ours. The parable of the talents 
is as true to-day as ever, and we shall fitly de- 
serve severe censure if we do not put out our 
mental talents at good interest, working not 
alone for praise, pleasant as that is, but thank- 


ful tor even sharp remedies if they help us on 
our road to improvement. 
CATHARINE WEED BARNES. 
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1, A SIDFBOARD, MADISON AVENUE. 2, THE PLAZA HOTEL, 3. HOTEL VENDOME. 4. STEWART’S, 5. HOLLAND HOUSE. 6. HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


PHASES OF METROPOLITAN LIFE—II, THE CAFE: ITS INFLUENCE AND ITS TENDENCY.—Drawy by E. J. MEEKER.—[SEE ARTICLE BY Rev. THomMas Dixon, JR., ON Page 82,] 
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THE SOURCES OF ITS 


ALL signs seem to point now to the temporary 
triumph of the saloon over the forces of Chris- 
tian civilization in America. It is a startling 
fact. It should cause every man who loves his 
fellow serious thought. 

The saloon is the mightiest single political 
foree in our country to-day. Its combined 
wealth, which is wielded as a unit in all public 
movements, is greater than any other combina- 
tion of capital on the continent. Its annual in- 
come is now $1,200,000,000; a sum of money 
beyond the grasp of any finite mind. The re- 
turns given the people for this investment are: 
the wages paid about six hundred thousand men 
employed in the manufacture and sale of drink, 
and the small price of the cereals and other raw 
material used in making; about one hundred 
thousand men killed and five -hundred thousand 
wounded in body and character; disease, poverty, 
squalor, starvation, crime ; the debauchery of the 
State in its legislative and municipal.life and the 
degradation of the young manhood of the na- 
tion; broken hearts, broken homes, broken lives, 
thousands piled on thousands unknown and un- 
monrned! It costs the State to reap this harvest 
of death a sum nearly equal to the enormous 
aggregate squandered by the victims in the 
process of ruin. These harvesting expenses 
must be added to the first cost before we reach 
the total for this world—the grand total can 
only be known when hell at last is filled to the 
brim and the records of eternity are complete. 
The deepest sorrows are those known only to 
God. 

OuR MASTERS. 


The saloon is master of every important city. 
The city is the heart of modern civilization. In 
New York City the saloon is the power behind 
the throne, before the throne, under the throne, 
and on top of the throne. In fact, the throne 
itself is built of barrel staves. The excise board 
is fixed by the liquor-dealers. Without protest, 
they grant a license as a rule to anybody who 
has not served a term in the penitentiary. It 
is perfectly safe to say that if the devil himself 
should apply to this board for a license to set up 
a branch establishment on the children’s play- 
grounds in Central Park, it would be granted. 
Mr. Meakim would be abseut and the other two 
cronies would put it through. In 1889 we had 
nine thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
licenses in force. The excise board, for some 
mysterious reason, has published no report since 
then. But I am able to state that nine thousand 
tive hundred and six licenses were issued in this 
city in 189], and are now presumably in force. 
The number of unlicensed drinking-places is 
estimated at from two thousand to three thou- 
sand. 

Where do we find the secret of the saloon’s 
enormous power? It certainly cannot be found 
in the depravity of the masses. The number of 
those who are slaves to alcoholism is too small 
to account for this resistless force in the life of 
a people. Besides, the victim of aleoholism soon 
ceases to be of any account except as a dead 
beat. The deep conviction has been growing 
upon thinking people more and more of late that 
the real secret of the saloon’s power in modern 
life lies to-day in its appeal to man’s sense of 
the beautiful and his social instincts. 

Firty YEARS’ PROGRESS. 

As far as public seutiment goes upon the evils 
of the drink habit, we have made marvelous 
progress within the past fifty years. About 
fifty years ago at a social gathering of Baptist 
preachers jn one of the old thirteen States, it is 
said that the brethren imbibed so freely that it 
was found impossible to close the meeting with 
prayer. Noman who was on his feet was willing 
to take the risks involved in kneeling. About the 
same time, in an adjoining State, ata Methodist 
Conference, a sensation was created by the intro- 
duction of a resolution to this effect: * Resolved, 
that no minister, who is a member of this con- 
ference, should be at the same time engaged in 
the sale of ardent spirits.” This resolution was 
voted down by an overwhelming majority. 

Marvelous progress has been made since then 
in the formation and expression of Christian 
sentiment on this question. And yet how tragic 
has been the failure of that clearly formulated 
Christian sentiment to embody itself in adequate 
proportions in modern life. It seems to me that 
one of the causes of this failure has been the 
enormous growth of cities and the matchless 
activity and genius of the saloon-keeper ip 


SALOON SOCIAL. 


GROWTH AND POWER. 


adjusting himself to and anticipating the wants 
of the new conditions of modern civilization. 


Tne SENSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The saloon to-day appeals first to man’s sense 
of the beautiful. Beauty is an attribute of God. 
Man turns to it as the plant to the sunlight. In 
crowded, dingy tenement roosts, the soul cries in 
vain for anything to satisfy this divine aspiration. 
The saloon on the corner hastens to meet this 
want of man’s inmost immortal being. In flash- 
ing crystalline glass, polished wood, hammered 
brass. beautiful frescoes, brilliant lights, warmth 
and cheer he is bidden welcome. Compared 
with the saloons of New York, our churches are 
dismal, musty barns. It is amazing how much 
money is spent to make beautiful, cheerful, and 
attractive the saloons in the lowest districts of 
thecity. The common people appreciate this ap- 
peal with even more intensity than those in more 
favored districts. Man is a child of God. The 
blood royal flows in his veins, find him where 
you will. His soul is ever haunted by the 
inherited memory of the music of angels and the 
perfume of the flowers of paradise. And he is 
ever yearning and searching to find these on 
earth. A ragged waif stood the other day beside 
the carriage of a rich woman’s baby. She 
tenderly stroked the soft down of the beautiful 
robe and looked with rapt admiration upon the 
delicate laces and ribbons in which the babe 
nestled. Some one passing asked, ‘Why, are 
you taking care of this baby?” ‘Oh, no!” 
answered the little bundle of rags. ‘Tam only 
loving it.” This response to the beautiful is 
born in the blood. A glance at the bar-rooms 
of the great hotels of the city will convince the 
most skeptical that the saloon of to-day spares 
no pains or expense in catering to the finer 
tustes of its patrons. 


A PorEM IN DECORATION. 


Take as an illustration one of these hotels, the 
recently enlarged Hotel -Yendome, on the corner 
of Broadway and Forty-first Street. The bar is 
the most accessible room in the house, situated 
on the ground floor, opening on Broadway and 
occupying nearly the whole length of the Forty- 
first Street side. On this room has been laid 
out all that money, art, and genius could create 
in the science of modern decoration. The color- 
ing of the whole is delicate and harmonious. 
Your first impression on entering is a sense of 
intoxication from the spiritof beauty. The floor 
is of the finest Italian marble. All the furniture 
and wood trimmings are of heavy polished oak. 
The lofty ceiling is ecvered with graceful patterns 
of relief work in keeping with the “ Empire” 
style of the sixteenth century, which forms the 
basis of the artist’s designs. The soft coloring 
of this ceiling is in perfect harmony with the 
marble and oak. In the very centre of this lofty 
room stands free and clear the bar itself, a miracle 
of artistic construction. It is fifleen feet wide 
and thirty feet long and is approached by cus- 
tomers at either end and on both sides, The 
bar counter is constructed solidly of light and 
dark African marble, with Mexican onyx panels 
and heavy brass trimmings. <A four-inech onyx 
bar-rail runs all the way round, a total of ninety 
feet, with a foot rest of two and a half inch 
brass. In the centre, back of the bar-tenders, 
is the great oak sideboard refrigerator, simple in 
outline but perfect in detail. A wonderfuleffect 
is produced by the dressing of this sideboard in 
speciul designs in glassware. There is a centre 
closet standing higher than the sides,on which 
is fixed acandelabrum holding’a group of lights. 
Above this centre-piece, supported from the ceil- 
ing, hangs a huge canopy. oval in shape, sur- 
mounted with brass trimmings at the top and 
bottom edges. The lower edge of this canopy 
is decorated with a heavy fringe of hammered 
brass work, the pendants of which are one hun- 
dred and eight electric lights set in floral bulbs. 
The canopy is held to the ceiling by four brass 
columns. In the centre is one much larger from 
which hangs a beautiful ‘‘ Empire ” chandelier. 
Around the globe are clustered twenty-five elec- 
tric lights, andinside areeight more. This globe 
is suid to be the largest one ever blown in this 
country. From this central bar fixture gleam 
two hundred and fifty-four electric lights in all, 
while around the room flash other clusters. To 
construct this bar the world has been ransacked 
The effect 
At the extreme end of the 
room, and separated from the bar by twenty or 


for the secrets of light and beauty. 
is really wonderful. 
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thirty feet, stands the free-lunch counter, built 
of African marble and Mexican onyx! It is 
loaded with the most tempting food cooked by 
master hands. Here is the free-lunch bill-of- 
fare handed me by one of the polite waiters, A 
man is served anything he calls for, to the ut- 
most limit of his appetite: 


HOTEL VENDOME, NEW YORK. 
BUFFET. 
Monday, January 18. 
HOT. 
Mullagafawny soup, Haricot of lamb, 
Chicken patties. 
COLD CUTS. 

Roast beef, Turkey, Chicken, Tongue, 
Corned beef, Ham, Lamb, Lamb's tongue, 
Boston baked pork and beans. 

Turkey, chicken, tongue or ham sandwiches. 
Chicken salad, Lobster salad, Potato salad, 
Celery, Cold siaw. 
RELISHES. 

Gherkins, C. & B. Chow-chow, 
Sardines, Caviar, 
American, English, Swiss, and Cream cheese, 

Water crackers, Graham wafers, 

Fancy pretzels. 
Yuengling’s extra brew beer on draught. 


Let the Christian world read this bill-of-fare 
and think of the few dingy kitchens where free 
soup is served in darkness and gloom, with 
prayers and repentance for sauce! 


Queen olives, 


CHURCH VS. SALOON. 

Only suppose it were as easy for a young man 
to goto the good as it is for him to go to the 
devil in New York! Ten thousand saloons 
stand open, with beauty and good cheer and 
companionship for welcome, every day and every 
night in the year. Five hundred churches 
stand silent and gloomy, used only as the back- 
ground for undertakers’ signs, save for a few 
hours on Sunday and one or two hours in the 
week. Only a few steps from the Vendome 
Café I passed St. Luke’s Methodist Church. It 
was Saturday vight. The church was locked 
and barred and, lest any man should draw nigh, 
a heavy iron picket fence bristled against the 
sidewalk. 

Through eight clear windows on the side and 
two on the front a flood of light poured from the 
eafé and invited the passing stranger to come 
and make himself at home! 

The saloon is a social institution. Thousands 
of men go there simply because it is open ard 
they are welcome. They long for companion- 
ship, and there they find it. Could they find the 
fellowship under as fair conditions without the 
drink, at least one half of them would prefer it. 
Men become drunkards often under protest. 
Thousands of young men in New York goto the 
devil because there seems to be nowhere else 
to go. 

Suppose the ten thousand saloons in New York 
were opposed by five thousand coffee-houses 
on the style of the’ English establishments. 
Suppose they were fitted up as handsomely and 
situated as well, «nd filled with good cheer, 
would not drinking be reduced toa minimum? 
T do not mean so many dingy stores where 
coffee and other temperance drinks, creams, and 
candies are sold. 

What I mean is that they should be fitted in 
handsome style as social centres, with free 
reading-rooms. lunch-rooms, smoking-rooms, and 
assembly-rooms. 
we sliould put forth the same labor and outlay 
toward saving and elevating men as is now put 
forth to damn them with alcohol. It would be 
a big job, I grant. The decorations alone in 
the fitting up of the Vendome bar-room cost 
about forty thousand dollars. There are single 
paintings among the rich treasures of art that 
adorn the Hoffman House bar valued as high 
as sixty thousand dollars. 


In other words, only suppose 


I have yet to hear 
of the every-day voung man who buys a keg of 
beer or whisky, takes it up to his cheerless 
hall-room, sits down ‘over it and drinks merely 
for the sake of drinking. 
the tenement-house population of New York 
taken by the Board of Health shows that 
1,230,000 of our 1.600,000 inhabitants live in 
second and third class tenements—that is, they 
are homeless. Is it not time that we reeognize 
the fact that the saloon has built itself into the 
social structure of modern life, and that we must 
scek here for one of the most jmportant secrets 


of its power? 
| 7 
= 21 
———— ’ 


New Yorx, February, 1892 





THE PHONOGRAPH AND ITS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sixce Edison first brought out his wonderful 
machine called the phonograph, it has attracted 
great interest with the general public and es- 


pecially among scientific people. Some of the 


The recent census of 
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latter, here and in Europe, studied to construct 
an apparatus for recording and reproducing the 
human voice and other sounds, but improve- 
ments were made only in the mechanical detail 
of the machine and in the material which 
received the record or impression. The scien- 
tifie principle on which the mechanism is based 
appeared to be always the same. Even Edison’s 
perfected phonograph has the same scientitic 
principle that. the first machine (built in 1877) 
embodied. : 

This principle consists in making a record of 
vibrations, or reproducing the human voice and 
other sounds from a record of vibrations, by the 
use of a diaphragm to which is attached, st 
its centre, a needle. No modification of this 
principle had been made since it was discovere: ; 
but now comes Lieutenant Bettini, with |i\s 
new micro-phonograph, in which entirely ne 
scientific principles are used, giving such » 
reproduction as perhaps was thought to be in- 
possible. 

The history of the phonograph before 187° 
which is known to comparatively few, m: 
be briefly stated. In 1857 Leon Scott patent: 
in France a machine which he called the pl: 
nautograph, of which every encyclopzedia w 
give a description. The phonautograph record: 
sound vibrations, but it did not reproduce the... 
On the 30th of April, 1877, Mr. Charles Cross 
presented to the Academy of Sciences in Par's 
a paper in which he described how a repro- 
duction from a record of vibrations could 
made by the phonautograph. This paper wis 
read at a public meeting at the academy on the 
3d of December, 1877, but no one believed tiie 
result to be possible. Nevertheless, Charles 
Cross was absolutely right, and, strang< 
enough, another man in America, at about the 





LIEUTENANT GIANNI BETTINI. 


same time, had the same thought. Our wizard 
Edison, not with a paper, but with a curion 
machine, was the one appointed by fate to sur- 
prise the world. The phonograph was _ born. 
Edison made application for his patent in th 
United States in December, 1877, which was 
granted on the 19th of February, 1878. 

Since that time the public has been lookiny 
anxiously and patiently for the wished-for in 
provements. Every one knows the delightfi 
pictures that were spread before us in Bellamy’s 
* Looking Backward ” and kindred publications, 
but we have waited, and apparently in vain, fo: 
the time to come when we could sit in ou 
homes and listen to the grarid operas of Wagne 
and to the brilliant words of orators like Depey 
and Choate. 
forts to accomplish the almost impossible, ha 
utterly failed. But while Edison was unable to 
make good the promises of his friends, other 
did not hesitate to take up the work so we 
begun; and among these was Lieutenant Giann 
Bettini, a bright and cultured young Italian 
who represents the best and strongest peculiar 
Working patiently for thre 


American ingenuity, in its ei 


ties of his race. 
years, unassisted by skilled mechanics and him 
self untrained iu the mechanical arts, he ha 

seen his nicro-phonograph improve day by day 
until at last it has reached a startling degree « 

perfection. It will reproduce eighty per cen 

in volume of sound and still retain all thos 

finer distinctions which make the difference lx 

tween a bass and a soprano voice. Those bothe: 

some ear-tubes are done away with. We quot 

from the Microcosm a_ scientific description 
which is the best which has been written econ 
cerning Lieutenant Bettini’s invention : 

‘** The great superiority of this phonograph overevery 
thing else of the kind is due almost entirely to the 
peculiar form and construction of the diaphragm and 
the novel and philosophical method of attaching to its 
surface the central needle-point which produccs its in 
dentations in the rotating cylinder of wax while the 
diaphragm vibrates over it by the action of vocal 
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words or instrumental sounds. Let us briefly explain 
this new diaphragm. ; 

“Instead of attaching the needle-point directly and 
firmly to the centre of the diaphragm, as heretofore 
done, M. Bettini uses what he calls a ‘spider,’ which 
jg a little frame having several radial legs, the feet of 
which bear against the diaphragm at a number of 

ints surrounding the centre, and at different dis- 
tances from it. 

» The object of this spider, with its radial bearings, is 
to carry out the inventor’s discovery that this ten- 
sioned diaphragm does not vibrate as a whole, as has 
been supposed, and as it would have to do under the 
action of air-waves according to the teaching of modern 
science, but on the contrary that it vibrates in numer- 
ous small divisions or sectors which may happen to be 
jn unisonant or tensioned sympathy with the vibrating 
organs of the voice or of other tones directed against 
the diaphragm. Thus, should the centre of the dia- 
phragm, for example, happen to be a node or a silent 
point not in sympathy with a certain pitch of tone, 


Reproducer 


gome small sector might prove to be in exact sympathy, 
and would thus cause the needle, through one of the 
gpider-legs, to respond, and in this way not only would 
the whole diaphragm be utilized, making the repro- 
duced tone many times louder than by a single point 
of central contact, but would secure much greater 
variety of the timbre or clang-tint of voice as also a 
record of a much greater number of voices and musical 
insiruments than could possibly occur with a single 
point of contact with the diaphragm’s centre. (Seg 
the-e spider-leg bearings in cut.)” 

The inventor's rooms in the Judge Building 
are daily visited by numbers of interested and 
scientific people. Among those who have paid 
homage to the invention most recently is Sarah 
Bernhardt. A short description of the visit will 
not be amiss. 

Sarah’s robe was a most gorgeous lavender, 
sheding on a heliotrope. The cuffs were of 


THE HISTORY 





brocaded velvet and the collar was of the same 
material. Over one long slender arm she carried 
a sable wrap. 

Going up in the elevator like any ordinary 
every-day mortal, the greatest actress on earth 
entered Lieutenant Bettini’s room and quietly 
seated herself before the phonograph, which had 
been warranted to repeat all the tones of her 
wonderful voice. 

“Recite something,” invited the lieutenant, 
and Sarah broke forth into one of the scolding 
scenes of “ Frou Frou.” When she had finished, 
the lieutenant set the machine going, and every 
shade of Sarah’s voice was given perfectly. The 
artist was so pleased that she declared she 
would own such a phonograph for the sake of 
hearing her own tones as others heard them, 
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Recorder 
of Lieut! Bettini's Micro-phonograph. 


Next day she came and was photographed 


standing before the phonograph. The tube was 
raised to her ear, and she started back in amaze- 
ment at the wonderful sounds which issued 
from the voice of the trumpet. 

The visit was a great success. <A year from 
now, when Sarah wishes to know how she used 
to talk, and how her voice used to sound, she 
ean reproduce the phonograph and hear herself 
exactly as she was in 1892. 

When in New York Bernhardt received ever- 
so-many invitations to visit various social gather- 
ings and receptions, to see all sorts of curiosities 
in the way of people and things, but Lieutenant 
Bettini is the only person who has had the 
honor of receiving the great Bernhardt in his 
own private little sanctum. 


OF MARRIAGE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PANTOMIMES. 


AMONG the many forms of amusement offered 
by hospitable hosts to their guests, or by man- 
agers of amateur entertainments given in behalf 
of publie or private charities, none offers greater 
possibilities than that which is suggested by our 
pictures on page 85. 
tion of marriage, and is at once novel, interesting, 
and instructive; out of it may be evolved suf- 
ficient matter to elaborate into an almost in- 
definite amount of amusement, 

Woman, who now plays the all-important rdle 
in the marriage customs of the civilized world, 
was, in primitive times, the only person who 
was not consulted upon the subject of her desti- 
nation, either before or after the ceremony ; and 
agroup of pictures portraying her varying im- 
portance through the ages is the purpose of this 
article. 


The subject is the evolu- 


The first attempt of the barbarian to establish 
some form of legal relation in lieu of the free 
love of earlier times was the marriage by capture. 
In this the young man, having seen some girl of 
his tribe who pleased his faney, called together 
a band of his brother braves, and catching his 
victim at some defenseless moment, bound and 
gavged her, and dragged her away to his home, 
heneeforth to be his wife. Two effective scenes 
are’those representing, first, the maiden happily 
sleeping in her rude hut, while’ the love-mad- 
dened brave stealthily enters and quietly but 
firmly tangles his jagged spear-head in her heavy 
hair without rousing her; and, second, the poor 
girl awake, and being dragged away by the hair 
of her head, her hands and feet tied, by her 
ruthless captor. This was a very common 
method, and is even now practiced in the wilds 
ot Australia, 

A modification of this eustom was found 
among the Egyptians. There, the female popu- 
lation met at the public baths, and the charms 
of this and that young girl were described to the 
youth who wished to wed, by his female rela- 
lives. When he decided upon one that suited 
his faney, an arrangement was made with the 
girl’s father, 


the head of a gorgeous procession of his friends, 


The prospective bridegroom, at 


accompanied by musicians and dancing-girls, 
then went to the girl’s home in the evening, and 
made a show of tearing his resisting bride from 
her father protecting arms. Thereupon he placed 
her, entirely covered by an embroidered and 
jewel-studded veil, under a magnificent canopy 
borne by four slaves, and, in company with 
- torch-bearers, singers, with all the display pos- 
sible, bore her away to his home. Once there, 
the singers sing and the dancers dunce while 
the bride, still carefully veiled, walks up and 
down before the groom to display her grace and 
charm. The entertainment finally over, and the 
guests departed. the husband unveils her, and 
for the first time feasts his eves upon her beau- 
ties. These are two especially effective secnes, 

Next in importance we have the marriage by 
purehase. Strictly speaking, this custom varies 
among the different nationalities as to the actual 
wedding ceremonies, almost all of which were, 
however, wild and picturesque; but a view of a 
slave-market alwavs gives a fine opportunity for 
pictorial ecffect, and our illustration portrays a 
moat artistic tableau. TIere we have the girls 
yet to be sold postured in the foreground, while 
their unfortunate comrade is standing on exhibi- 
tion before the group of buyers, a professional 
exhibitor, herself a Nubian slave, calling atten- 
tion to the good points of tle present “lot.” At 
the extreme left a slave is just covering his 
master’s recent purchase, while the auctioneer in 
his box cries his “ Going, going, gone” over the 
freedom and happiness of a defenseless woman. 
The prospective buyers, with radiant faces, each 
clothed in brilliantly bedecked garments, and 
bearing a casket of jewels in his hand to win 
loving glances from indifferent eyes, form an 
appropriate background to the white robes and 
sad or stony faces of the girls in front. This 
tableau may be called A Babylonian Slave Mart. 

The child-marriage of the Hindus is exceedingly 
touching. Preliminary to the actual wedding is 
the conclave of the families, where the bargain 
is made and the purchase-money paid over by 
the groom's father; after which the bride’s 
father treats the assembled families to betel. 
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Having appropriately rejoiced, the company dis- 
perses. Then comes the wedding, where the 
child-bride and groom—often not more than 
eight years old, or even less—are carried with 
pomp and splendor to the Brahmin, who lights 
the sacred fire. The bridegroom then throws 
three handfuls of rice on the bride’s head as 
symbolic of fertility, and she does likewise on 
his. After that the bride’s father covers her 
with a magnificent robe, his wedding gift, and 
taking her hand in his puts water and money 
into it and then gives her hand to the groom. 
The Brahmin then blesses the Tadi, a ribbon 
with a goiden head hanging to it, which the 
groom takes and, amid the prayers of the guests, 
throws over the bride’s neck. This last is the 
final ceremony which makes the union irrevo- 
‘able. The little children in these pantomimes 
add much to their charm. 

We now come to the more human customs of 
relatively modern times, wherein the woman 
These 
ceremonies are many and varied, but two espe- 
cially pretty scenes may be taken from the Greek 
—the first showing the plighting of the troth 
before the altar of Tolaiis, a ceremony which 
consisted of the clasping of the right hands and 
a chaste kiss. The graceful, delicately-colored 
Greek dresses of the maiden friends of the bride, 
combined with the gorgeous costumes of the 
men, are, when grouped about the altar, beautiful 
beyond expression. 


had some voice in the matter of her fate. 


The second scene should 
give the wedding-procession as it approaches 
the groom’s house. The bride comes in a chariot 
surrounded by the wedding party, singing and 
Arrived at the house, she 
alights, and the axle of the chariot is burned to 


dancing as they go. 


signify that she shall return no more, while 
bride and gue-ts enter the open portal amid 
strains of musie and showers of flowers, to par- 
take of the sumptuous entertainment within, 
just visible to the onlooker. 

The Roman wedding would justly be next in 
order, and in fine contrast, in point of effect, 
with the previous two. The soft, clinging, 
white robes of the Roman women, and the 
sturdy Roman men, come restfuily to the eye 
after the kaleidoscopic effect of the Greek cos- 
tumes. The ceremony is complicated, and, like 
the others, best portrayed in two scenes. There 
are about fifty wedding guests assembled at the 
bride’s home to witness the ceremony, in which 
the bride and groom touch fire and water as 
symbols of purity and fidetity, and then eat a 
cake made of farina, salt, and water, as a symbol 
of the indissolubility of the union. This scene 
is accompanied by vocal and instrumental music 
furnished by The next 
scene is where the bride, heavily veiled and 
sarrving a distaff, comes to her future home. 
She steps over the threshold guarded by two 
youths, one on either side, and lighted on her 
way by a torch in the hands of a third, and 
then, seating herself upon the sheepskin spread 


the wedding guests. 


just within the portal, receives from her hus- 
vand’s own hand the key which crowns her, 
publicly, the mistress of his house. 

The Jewish wedding is by far the most showy 
in point of coloring. The vivid hues of the Jew- 
ish costumes beneath tie searlet canopy, which 
is necessury to the Jewish ceremony, are most 
brilliant in effect. First the groom enters with 
a male friend, and, standing beneath the canopy, 
awaits amid strains of musie and the shouts of 
the spectators the coming of his bride, who 
enters with some girl friend. Having walked 
three times around the room she goes to him, 
aud together they receive the congratulations of 
Then, with the bride on the right, 
they await the coming of the rabbi. who throws 


the guests, 
over both the marriage wrapper. Joining their 
hands, the rabbi blesses a cup of wine which 
he gives them to drink, and the groom slips the 
After 
reading aloud the marriage settlement the rabbi 


wedding-ring upon the bride’s finger. 
again gives them the eup, with prayerful re- 
marks, and when both have drunk the bride- 
groom dashes it to the ground, as symbolizing 
that the bond now formed can never be broken. 

Pictures such as Munkaezi’s “ Russian Wed- 
and Teniers’s ‘Dutch Wedding 
can be most effectively used as the groundwork 


ding Feast” ” 


ofa pantomime. In the former we see the wed- 
ding feast at its height, where the bride stands 
blushing before the guests after the public 
A scene 
of feasting can be enacted as a preliminary to 


salute her husband has just given her. 


the final tableau, with almost any form of musi- 
eal entertainment accompanying it, until at last 
the guests group themselves into an exact re- 
production of the original picture as the curtain 
falls. 

The Duteh 
affair, and the peasants from miles about attend 
such an oceasion, coming in any kind of a con- 


ceremony is a most rollicking 


veyanee from a hav-eart to a carriage, on foot 


or on donkey-back. as long as they get there. 
The arrival of the guests, with their neat but 
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ungainly costumes, is a very amusing scene, for 
they are all in the highest spirits, wild with fun 
and anticipation, and ready for any form of 
merrymaking. The Dutch dances, with the 
steady thump, thump of the wooden clogs, are 


‘most novel, and pleasing to the eye and ear 


alike. 

We are coming now very close to the wedding 
ceremonies common to our time, but right here 
may be interpolated the Gretna Green wedding, 
so famed by the novelist. The day is dying in 
golden beauty, and the villagers stand in groups, 
chatting and smoking in idle content about the 
village blacksmith’s shop, for the day’s work is 
done. It is their principal loafing place, for its 
proprietor is a great man, being justice of thie 
peace as well as blacksmith. Just now he is 
tipped back against his shop, the centre of an 
admiring group, who listen while he explains 
his many theories of life. Suddenly an observant 
eye descries a cloud of dust approaching along 
the road, and all interest centres thereon. This 
is a border village, and the strict English mar- 
riage laws drive many a couple here to be wed 
—uand not a man but knows the meaning of the 
cloud. Almost immediately a horse covered 
with foam dashes up, and a man and woman 
alight, who, with no delay, are married by the 
accustomed smith. Scarcely is the final word 
uttered when another cloud betokens the ap- 
proach of the irate father; but all are smiling 
now, for he is too late, and, rave as he may, the 
deed is done, past all recall. The agitation of 
the bride and groom upon their first appearance, 
so soon changed into contented calm, is very 
amusing when supplemented by the father’s 
useless rage, and gives the skillful actors a wide 
range in which to display their talent. 

Of the modern ceremony little may be said. 
It should be the final representation, and, as a 
forceful illustration of woman’s developed right 
to refuse or accept in accordance with her own 
choice, two very pretty tableaux may precede 
it. The first, where the wealthy suitor asks 
the daughter’s hand of the willing parents, who, 
nevertheless, silently pointing to the 
daughter (who looks her negative) as the only 
court of decision. Meantime the wall behind 
opens and exposes to view the magnificent home 


stand 


and many luxuries he offers in exchange. The 
second, the humble suitor, who has won the 
daughter’s heart, holding her hand in blissful 
content, while the wall again parts and shows 
the humble home that is all he has to offer; 
which, nevertheless, seems a paradise in the 
love-lit eyes of the happy maid. 

Some of the more picturesque wedding cere- 
monies have been chosen for description in this 
article, but the opportunities for artistic por- 
trayal are practically unlimited, and the careful 
study of the subjects of customs and costumes 
necessary to make the pantomimes a success 
will furnish delightful occupation to the student 
for many weeks. Each pantomime should be 
accompanied by descriptive reading, which adds 
much to the interest and understanding of the 
representation. “Marri:ge Rites 
and Jeaffreson’s “ Brides and 
Bridals ” will be found especially helpful in the 
preparation, as well as Bernard de Montfaucon’s 
“ L’Antiqué Expliquée et Representée.” 

We have brought our readers up to our own 
happy times — days when men and women 
stand upon the common plane of mutual rights, 
duties, and affections; and if in so doing we have 
suggested a single new idea. or driven home an 
appreciative understanding of our present bless- 
ings, we have done all we could wish to do. 

R. S. Dix. 


Hamilton's 


and Ceremonies ” 


THE ARION PAGEANT, 

THE German musical and social organization 
which bears the name of Arion, that sad sea-doy 
of classic antiquity, gives an annual ball at the 
Madison Square Garden, New York City; and 
this ball stands alone as the grand spectacular 
revel of the season. This year its date was 
Friday, the 19th of February. All the prepa- 
rations were made upon the usual vast and 
sumptuous scale, and the general verdict is that 
the Arion pageant of 1892 will go down to his- 
tory as marking the society’s crowning achieve- 
ment of splendor. 

The vast coliseum, hung with evergreens and 
Spanish moss, with flowering plants abloom at 
every hand, flags of all nations streaming, and 
3,£00 electric lights shedding a fairv-like radiance 
upon the seene, held from 10,000 to 12,000 
people, in high carnival. The distinetive feature 
of the Arion ball—namely, the grand pageant 
with its gorgeous “ floats ”—beggars deseription. 
There were glittering allegories that towered 
to the topmost box-tier. A vision of Pleasure 
personified, riding on the pinnacle of the “ Wine. 
Women and Song” float, was almost able to 
clink her champagne glass with the electric-light 
globes in the dome. The carnival lasted all 
night, and was thought much too brief at that, 
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DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


A MEMORABLE sermon was preached by a uotable clergyman 
at the fashionable Madison Square Presbyterian Church, in New 
York City, on Sunday evening, the 14th February. 
H. Parkhurst; 


The preacher 


was the Rev. Dr. Charles and his sermon, from 


the text, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,” was an arraignment of 


this city’s governing body and its administrative methods which 
has stirred official circles to their very depths. 

Dr. Parkhurst, besides being a clergyman of marked individual- 
ity and established influence, is the successor of the late Dr. 
Howard Crosby as president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime. He was born in Framingham, Mass., in 1842, was 
graduated at Amherst in 1866, studied theology at Halle in 1869, 
and at Leipsic in 1872-3. He was principal of the Amherst 
high school in 1867, and professor in Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., in 1870-1. In 1874 Dr. Parkhurst was pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Lenox, Mass., whence he was 
called to the pulpit which he now occupies—that of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Parkhurst 
Presbyterian pulpit, and has been prominent in tlie movement 


is one of the most advanced thinkers in the 


for the revision of the Confession of Faith. He has been among 
the foremost champions of Professor Charles A. Briggs, during 
the controversy over the views of the latter as to “the higher 
criticism,” and one of his sermons, preached in his own pulpit 
about the time of the meeting of the last Presbyterian General 
Assembly, almost precipitated a collision in that body between 
the friends and the opponents of the Union professor. Dr. 
Parkhurst is a man of absolute fearlessness in the maintenance 
of his convictions, and he is, at the sume time, deeply spiritual 
in his thought and life. He has a wonderfully vivid, clean cut, 
and forcible style of expression; every word hits the mark. 

The discourse which proved such a startling valentine to our 
vulnerable city officials is not the first from Dr. Parkhurst’s 
pulpit to 
aunched 
rulers of “this rum-besotted and Tammany-debauched town.” 


stir this community. Never before, however, has he 


so outspoken and effective a denunciation upon the 


On this occasion he deals with notorious facts coupled with 
prominent names, not omitting that of the mayor himself, and 
uses illustrations derived from his personal experience in the 
local crusade against vice. The real attitude of the present city 
government toward the prosecution of places of evil resort is thus 
tersely stated: ‘‘ Every step that we take looking to the moral bet- 
terment of this city has to be taken directly in the teeth of the 
damnable pack of administrative bloodhounds that are fattening 
themselves on the ethical flesh and blood of our citizenship ;” and 
this characterization is sustained by explicit citations. It is 
against District Attoruey Nicoll that Dr. Parkhurst scores his 
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most telling point, in recalling the recent case of McGlory’s in- 
famous dive, in which the grand jury was compelled to hunt up 
its own evidence in order to secure an indictment. The district 
attorney said he had no idea that institutions of so vile a char- 
acter existed in this city. remarks the clerical 
censor, ‘is truly affecting. Innocence like that in so wicked a 


Such’ a case,” 





SARAH BERNHARDT TALKING INTO THE NEW MICRO-GRAPHOPHONK —[Sre Page 82.] 


town ought not to be allowed to go abroad after dark without an 
escort.” 5 

In conclusion, Dr. Parkhurst insists that we have got to have 
a better city. a better world, and hints that some of our clergy- 
men might, if they chose, contribute more actively to that end. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


FOREIGN SUBJECTS 


THE TOBACCO MONOPOLY IN PERSIA. 

WHEN Nasr-Kd-din, Shah of Persia, returned from his 
last European voyage, he decided to introduce a series of 
reform measures without delay. Among the number was 
the establishment of a tobacco monopoly from which he ex 
pected to draw great revenues for his exchequer. Unfortu 
nately neither his ministers, nor the powerful clergy, noi 
the merchants could be induced to favor this and other 
similar reforms, but the Shah, intent upon his purpose, car- 
The 


Shah’s loyal subjects now stopped smoking to indicate their 


ried it out by the aid of some European adventurers. 


opposition, but soon became more aggressive and riots oc- 
curred at Teheran, where ten people were killed. The Shah, 
fearing a revolution, finally revoked his deeree, and tobacco- 
smoking, as well as universal happiness, was at once re- 
stored. Our picture shows the populace gathered about the 
palace of the Shah, tumu!tuously demanding the suppression 
of the obnoxious monopoly. 
CROSSING THE GOBI DESERT. 

The desert of Gobi lies in the centre of Mongolia, which 
stretches from Siberia in the north toward the Great Wall 
of China in the south, having an estimated urea of 1,400,000 
square miles, and a population of a little over two millions, 
Traveling is entirely by caravan, A special expedition of 
the London J/lustrated News recently crossed this desert, and 
interesting pictures of the comparatively unknown region 
are now being published. We give one illustrative of the 
mode of traveling on page 89. 

UNREST IN BRAZIL. 

There is apparently a good deal of political unrest i: 
some parts of Brazil. So far, however, the government hus 
been able to suppress all attempted risings. Accounts from 
Rio de Janeiro represent that at times it is found necessary 
to invoke the help of the police in dispersing the crowds 
which assemble in the Rua do Ourrdor and engage in more 
The 
crowds are sometimes disposed to offer opposition to the 
police authority, but for the most part they show great agil- 
ity in getting out of reach when the guardians of the peace 


or less violent discussions of the political situation. 


actually appear. 
PUNISHMENT OF REBELS IN Morocco. 

Our picture on page 67 presents a scene which, barbaric 
as it appears to the cultured mind, is only too familiar 
to the populace of Tangier and other Mohammedan cities 
on the north coast of Africa. A rebel having been taken 
prisoner is placed on the back of a mule, hands and feet 
fettered, and Bedouins on horseback pound his bare back 
with heavy sticks, while the procession moves through the 
narrow, crowded streets. But that does not end his torture 
Arriving at the citadel, the unfortunate man is taken toa, 
subterranean dungeon, where his fingers are cut off and 
seething oil is poured into the bleeding wounds. That being 
done, he will be left to sterve in the filthy prison. 
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KATIE’S FAIRY STORY. 


Ir was Freda White's birthday party. 

It had been all planned before, and Freda 
knew just how all the children ought to look 
when they should come dressed up in their 
pretty fancy dresses. For it was to bea fancy- 
dress party. 

Freda’s brother was +o dress as Robin Hood, 
and a beautiful pair of scarlet knee-breeches, 
with scarlet stockings and scarlet slippers, and 
a cut-a-way coat of the most brilliant scarlet, 
trimmed with black velvet, had been made for 
him to wear; and then, as Robin Hood must 
always wear a hood, Freda’s brother had a long 
pointed cap, with a tassel on it which hung war 
down to his belt, and which he could pull off 
and on to salute the guests as they came. 

There were to be fourteen boys and girls in 
all. Freda’s two cousins, May and Georgie 
Snow, were coming dressed as Beauty and The 
Beast. May, who was a dear little snowflake 
sort of a girl, was to be all dressed in white. 
while her brother, who was short and rather 
stout, could easily be dressed in ugly fashion so 
as to make a very excellent beast indeed. For 
a whole week, May said, Georgie had been 
practicing how to snap at her and behave in 
true beast fashion, and she had been trying to 
learn that she must appear very much frightened 
when he did so; but, as she always explained, 
she couldn't help laughing * to save her life”; 
because Georgie looked so very funny when he 
scowled at her and made believe to bite her. 

Of course Little Red Riding Hood was com- 
ing. Freda’s friend, Gracie Rankin, was to take 
that part, and Gracie’s mother had made a beau- 
tiful long cloak of brightest silk edged with fur, 
and with a hood so big that Gracie could pull it 
way over her head if she wanted to. 

Gracie’s little brother Sam was to come as 
Baby McKee, and, though Sam had reached the 
dignity of seven years, he lent himself very 
readily to the scheme of being dressed in little- 
boy’s clothes once more, and wus delighted when 
a small Baby McKee lantern was given to him 
to carry, and a large Baby McKee talking doll. 

And then, there was Cinderella in a very old 
dress and a beautiful pair of white satin slippers, 
and along with Cinderella were to come the two 
proud sisters, who would have nothing todo with 
the poor work-child. 

Three of Freda’s girl friends, Ruth, Gertrude, 
and Jennie Porter, were to dress as Cinderella 
and the prond sisters, and then, to make the num- 
ber of boys and girls an even one, two of Freda’s 
boy friends were invited to come dressed as the 
princes in the tower, and the third was to be 
their cruel keeper. The little princes were clad 
all in black velvet, and the elder of the boys, 
whose long curls had been cut off several years 
before, obtained a wig for the occasion, and 
so both of the princes had long ringlets that 
hung to their waists, exactly as if they had just 
stepped out of the picture. 

Little Suowtlake, who was « dear little blonde, 
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and Jack Frost, who was a very 
frosty-looking fellow indeed, com- 
pleted the number. 
When the afternoon arrived the March 
sun shone bright and clear, and Freda, 
who had been up since early in the morn- 
ing watching the weather, triumphantly 
announced that there was not a cloud to 
be seen, and that she knew that each cne 
of the guests would come. 
At the 
stroke of three all were on hand and ready 
for the fun of the afternoon. All the 
good old favorite games had to be played, 
and many more that were entirely new. 
Some one suggested that the story of 
Cinderella be acted, just as if there were a 
real Cinderella and a wicked witch and all 


And, sure enough, they did. 


that sort of thing right on hand. 

One of the little princes in the tower 
offered to take the part of the Fairy Prince, 
and Beauty consented to leave her place 
by the Beast’s side long enough to be the Good 
Fairy, who came to transform the pumpkin 
into a carriage, and mice into horses to draw 
Cinderella to the grand ball. 

The front parlor was to be the stage, and the 
Jittle audience gathered in the back parlor ready 
and anxious to applaud everything. 

There had been no play learned betorehand, 
but, Cinderella said that she knew the story so 
well that she was sure she could think of some- 
thing to say, and the proud sisters promised to 
act just as disagreeably as they could. The 
Prince, who had the sweetest smilein the world 
and the knack of saying 
pleasant things to every- 
body, was quite able to 
take his part, while Beauty 
was one of those dear 
little creatures who can al- 
ways do everything in a 
nice, satisfactory way. 

At a signal from Freda’s 
mother, a bell was rung 
and the portiéres were 
drawn aside showing the 
“stage” with the little 
actors and actresses all 
ready to begin. Cinder- 
ella was seated in one cor- 
ner by the fireplace with 
her head bent upon her 
hand and her handkerchief 
held to her eyes in the 
most affecting way. Ev- 
erybody was greatly mov- 
ed by the scene and the 
audience applauded loudly 
before Cinderella had a 
chance to begin her part. 

“Oh, dear!” began she, 
from the depths of her 
handkerchief, “Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! how terrible 
this is! I don’t like it at 
all. Everybody has gone 
to the ball and Iam home 
here all alone.” 

Cinderella stopped to 
wipe her eyes again, while 
the audience applauded 
uproariously and called for 
her to proceed. 

Suddenly lifting her head from her hand, 
Cinderella happened to look toward the window 
and then, before she thought where she was or 
what she was doing, she startled the audience 
by exclaiming : 

“Ob, mamma. mamma! look out of the win- 
dow. Just look outof the window; there—right 
there—on the baleony. See that little girl, ail 
dressed in rags just like mine, looking in the 
window. Maybe she is the real Cinderella.’ 

Every body made a rush for the front window, 
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and there, sure enough, on the baleony, where 
she had climbed from the front steps, stood a 
little girl about ten years old, very thinly clad, 
and looking in at the window as if her life de- 
pended upon what she should see there. There 
was an anxious look in her face, and when she 
saw that the children had stopped their play 
she seemed frightened and tried to get away. 

Opening the long French window which 
opened upon the balcony, Mrs. White drew the 
little one in and tried to question her as to why 
she was there, and why she was so anxious to 
look in the window. 

“ Are you cold, little one?” she asked. “Are 
you hungry? Is there anything I can do for 
you ?” 

But the little girl shook hrr head and said 
that she was neither cold nor hungry, but that 
she must go home right away. 

““ Where do you live?” asked some one. 

“Oh, way—ever so far away; but I come up 
here every day just to look in the windows. At 
night I sell. newspapers, and in the morning I 
help my grandmother—she’s the one that I live 
with—but in the afternoon I always come up 
to look in the windows,” 
little girl. 

Freda’s mother saw that there was a real 
story in the little girl’s face, more interesting 
und more pathetic than Freda’s guests could act 
And so, after a great deal of 


replied the strange 


that afternoon. 
persuasion, she got the little guest to tell her 
story. Anda very strange and pathetic one it 
was, 

As the little girl had said: 
so far away,” over in a poor part of the city, 


“Oh, way—ever 


where there were no nice houses and no pretty 
shop-windows to gaze into, there lived a poor 
old grandmother and her two little grandchil- 
dren, Katie and Maggie Carlen. Katie was a 
cripple and had-never walked as other children 
do, but sat at home all day in a little chair by 
the window where she could look out and see 
the children play. But Maggie was strong and 
well, and it was her willing little feet that did 
the grandmother's bidding every morning, and 
then in the evening went out to carry their busy 
litle owner over in.the crowded quarters of the 
town, where she sold newspapers nightly, earn- 
ing a few pennies to help along in the little 
housekeeping. 

‘But why do you come up here?” asked Mrs. 
White. ‘“ You said that you always came up to 


this part of the town every afternoon ?” 
“Oh, that’s on account of Katie,” 
gie. ‘You see Katie can’t go out and run 


said Mag- 
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‘Yes, ma’am,” replied Maggie. ‘ You see it 
was just like a fairy story right out of a real 
fairy book. And to-night I'll tell grandma and 
Katie how I saw Cinderella and Snowflake and 
ever so many other people that we have read 
about in a fairy book that a lady gave Katie a 
long time ago.” 

Mrs. White listened to Maggie’s conversation 
and then an idea came into her mind. “It 
would be a good thing,” she said to herself, 
“and it will teach the children a lesson such us 
words could never do.” And then aloud she 
said : 

* How would you like it, Maggie, if we were 
all to go home with you and see Katie and 
grandmother ?” 

“See Katie and grandma? 
those beautiful dresses! Oh, it would be grand! 
And Katie would always remember it! 


All dressed up in 


Grand ! 
And I am sure I could never tell her one-half!” 
exclaimed the delighted Maggie, jumping off 
Mrs. White’s lap. where she had been seated and 
dancing around the room in genuine glee. 

“Very well, my dear, then we will all go home 
with you. And now, children,” she said, turn- 
ing to the others, “all seamper away as fast as 
you can to get your cloaks and hats on, and we 
will take a trip with Maggie right away. And 
while you are getting ready I will have some of 
our birthday. cake done up to take to grand- 
mother and Katie.” 

It was like a real fairy story to poor, lame, 
little Katie Carlen when fourteen boys and girls, 
headed by the triumphant Maggie, came _ troop- 
ing into the plain little sitting-room, followed by 
Mrs. White with her arms laden with birthday- 
cake and oranges. 

“T must ask you to forgive this surprise 
party,” she said, turning smilingly to the old 
grandmother, who was speechless with surprise. 
* We have made the acquaintance of your grand- 
daughter Maggie and she has invited us to call 
on you this afternoon, and so we took advantage 
of this invitation without waiting for a further 
one. I hope you will pardon us.” 

Of course Grandmother Carlen enjoyed the 
funey-dress party as much as either Maggie or 
Katie. And as for Katie, it was a time which 
she was sure she would never forget in all her 
life. 

“ And there is Beauty,” she exclaimed, as 
May Snow took off her cloak, “and the Beast, 
too!” she added as Georgie dropped his muffler, 
revealing his short neck and padded shoulders. 

Katie knew nearly all the characters, and 
then, just to please her, Mrs. White asked the 
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around, and she gets so tired of seeing children 
play on the sidewalks all day that she likes to 
have me come up here and look for pretty 
things and then go back and tell her what I 
have seen. And so TI come up here every day 
and look at all the pretty little girls and the 
pretty dresses, and see ever so many nice things, 
and at night I tell my grandmother and Katie 
all about them and they enjoy it so much.” 

“ And was that why you wanted to see Freda’s 
fauney-dress party ?” asked Mrs, White. 


children to give their play of * Cinderella” which 
they had begun before, and which had been in- 
terrupted by little Maggie at the window. And 
the children did give the play, adding to it an 
enthusiasm which it would otherwise. have 
lacked. The old granduiother was quite wild 
with joy when Cinderella dropped off her ragged 
dress and went to the ball in a pretty lace gown. 
and both grandmother and Katie wept when 
she stayed too late, lost her slipper, and had to 
go back home in rags. 
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It was late that afternoon when the fancy- 
dress party tiled out of Mrs. Carlen’s humble 
litle rooms, but they left behind them many 
promises of future visits, and they went home 
cheered with the thought that they had given 
more pleasure and enjoyed themselves more 
than ever before in their lives. 

When they got back to Freda’s home the tea- 
table was all set, and in the centre was a big 
cake with twelve beautiful candles around it, to 
add brillianey to the scene. 

How good everything tasted after the long 
trip, and how the birthday cake dwindled away 
before the onslauglits of the hungry little horde 
of fairy characters ! 

“TI feel as if I have been in a fairy story my- 
self,” said one of the little guests that evening, 
going down the front stoop. ‘“ Everything has 
been odd and yet so lovely that it doesn’t seem 
as if it could have been true. Katie said that 
it had been like a fairy story to her, but I am 
sure that, though I was one of the fairies my- 
seaf, I feel as though I had been looking at a 
real enchanted play.” 


“MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS.” 


LiveLy Marmaduke March, very early in spring, 
Must have climbed out of bed the wrong way, 
For he flustered and blustered and stormed all around 

Quite ill-natured and surly all day. 


Pretty Millicent April, his playmate next door, 
Through the fence peeped, with face brig t and fair, 
But drew back, greatly startled, exclaiming, ** Oh, 
dear ! 
He’s as mad as the maddest March hare ! 


“Still, I'll venture once more to invite him to play 
While the sun brightly shines from the skies ” 

But he threw things around with menacing threats, 
And flung handfuls of dust in her eyes. 


Like a shower of rain, thick and fast fell her tears, 
And the sun behind clouds hid his face. 
Then her mood quickly changed. Gayly dancing she 
sang— 
Like a rainbow in beauty and grace— 


* IT will pelt him with flowers, subdue his wild wrath; 
I will conquer this dion with smiles 

Purest snowdrops and violets fell at his feet. 
Like a lamb he succumbed to her wiles. 


Thus they playfully frolicked from morning till night, 
And so merrily sped the gay hours 

That one morn they awoke to find violets gone 
And the ground all bedecked with May flowers. 





LETTERS. 


THE PRIZE 


Ir is growing more and more difficult each 
month to select the best—the very best—letters. 
All the boys and girls are writing so very well 
that to say, “ This letter is the best,” “ This let- 
ter is better than that letter,” is almost unfair. 

They are all good, dear boys and girls, and 
you must feel that you have done very well in- 
deed. If you did not get the prize this month, 
perhaps you got an honorable mention as being 
among the best of the many hundreds of letters 
which were received. 

Look carefully for your name and keep on try- 
ing until you win a prize. 

This month the fortunate prize-winners were 
Miss Edna E. Williams, 522 West First Street, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, and Master Jesse St. 
John, Marion, Indiana. 


PrizF LETTERS. 


MY FAVORITE BOOK. 
By Epxna E. WILLIAMS. 


I have read a great many books, and can 
hardly judge which one I like best. I like 
“The Elsie Books,” and such books as “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” I 
have read some travels, but not many. 

I read a book called * The Family Flight,” by 
Hale, and liked it very much. 

It is about a family going to Germany and 
France, and such places, and it told about peo- 
ple they went to see, and how peculiar “the 
family ” thought they were. 

I have also read “ Ranald Bannerman’s Boy- 
hood,” by George Macdonald, and I often thought 
that the reason I liked it was because they were 
always getting hungry, and when they did get 
something to eat I always felt as if T was getting 
¢~mething good instead of the characters of the 


book. 
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I like “ Fuiry Tales,” and have read four or 
five books of them. 

Everything in this letter is what J like, but I 
hope it is all right. 

I don’t care for trashy novels, and never read 
them. 

Trowbridge, Miss Alcott, and Martha Finley 
are “ my favorite writers.” 

I have read * Huckleberry Fiun” and * The 
Prince and the Pauper,” by Mark Twain, and 
like them. 

I have a book called * Peasblossom,” by the 
author of “Honor Bright,” but I don't know 
who that is. The book is very good, and I have 
read it three or more times. In it are two boys 
who are always at the head of some mischief. 
the books that I like, and others 
are something like “ Robinson My 
book of “Fairy Tales” is called “ Santa Claus 
and His Friend, St. Nicholas.” This book is 
in three parts. The first story is very good 
because it tells about a little 
about once inch tall. 
named her Ellise. 

One night an ugly toad carried her off and 
said that Ellise should be the wife of his son. 
When Ellise awoke next morning she was sur- 


Those are 


Crusoe.” 


maiden who was 
The lady who owned her 


prised to find that she was on an island which 
Meanwhile the old 
toad was building a house in the mud so that it 
would be ready for her future daughter-in-law 
and then the old toad and her son swam to the 
place where Ellise was. 

Ellise did not marry the toad because she was 
carried away by the fish. She had a great 
many adventures, and at last she came to 4 
place where she found a little man about as big 
as herself, and he was king of all the flowers 
around, which were many. 

Ellise married him and became queen of the 
flowers, and after that was very bappy. 

Epxa E. WIiLiiAms, 
522 West First Street, Grand Island, Neb. 
MY DOG. 
By Jrsse St. Joun. 


was surrounded by water. 


I have a dog. He came to our house when 
he was a little puppy. He was not pretty and 
as he grew up hedid not improve in his personal 
appearance much. Ieisa black dog of medium 
height, he has a ahort tail and long ears, and 
fine white hair growing among the black, pretty 
much like a Scotch terrier has. 

He has whiskers like -a terrier but is much 
larger and is pretty heavily and strongly built. 
He never had a long tail like most dogs, still it 
is respectable and gives him an air of importance, 
He is now about 
three years old, and possesses a good deal of 
dog sense, which sometimes makes me think he 
has some reasoning power. 
as one would wish and seldom retires from a 


which a long tail would not 


He is courageous 
combat except as victor. A gentleman, who 
knew a good deal about dogs, once told my papa 
that he was a fine blooded Scotch dog and if 
trained would be valuable as a watch dog. 

He would be cross, but we will not allow it. 
Our neighbor's children will come over and play 
with him by the hour, and he will behave in the 
kindest manner, but at night when any stranger 
comes he will dispute his rights toenter. When 
any one goes along the street that he knows, and 
he knows nearly every one, he will run out and 
pick up a stick, if he sees one, if not he will pick 
up a paper or even a leaf, and run along behind 
them. 
house every day and go to sleep under the desk, 
and once they forgot him aud shut him up in 
there all night. 

He has got so used to going with him that 
when he don't see papa anywhere he goes 
straight to the court house and opens the door 
with his nose and looks around just as if every 


He will follow papa down to the court 


one was glad tosee him. When mama has been 
out in town and is coming home, Fred (for that 
is his name) will meet her a square away and 
take the corner of her dress in his mouth and 
escort her home as if it were part of his busi- 
ness. He has quite frequently gone out with 
my brother to hunt, he goes well enough until 
he hears the gun fired, it does not seem to 
frighten him but he loses all interest in the 
sport and will return home, as if disgusted with 
the performance. We think heis a very sensible 
dog and might be trained to be an ornament of 
his kind, but I expect he will die without a 
better character than I have given him. 
MARION, IND. Jesse Sr. JOHN. 


Very excellent letters were also received from 
the following boys and girls: 


New York.—George McCord, Forest Glen, Ulster 
Co. ; Janet McCord, Forest Glen. Ulster Co. ; Nellie 
Miller, Castleton ; Edith Lee, Aurelius Station ; Edwin 
Graessel, North Adams, Erie Co.: Ruby Greenbergen, 
904 Lexington Ave., New York City; Mollie Breetz, 
Cheektown; Adah Cornelius, Ellentown; William 
Sannoud, Bulkley: George Ramedell, Bath; Clara 
Brueggemann, 55 East Twentieth Street, New York 


City ; Franklin Morse, Tarrytown; Helen Fuller, 
Center White Creek; Allie Terwilliger, 23 Smith Street, 
Newburg; Miles Luce, North Barton: Francis Mc- 
Gregor, 160 West Schuyler Street, Oswego; Jessie 
Clark, 68 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn; Fred Higgins, 
Hornellsville; Ruth Fuller, Ellenville; Samuel Boyce, 
Ellenville; Lizzie Bragaw, 385 Keap Street, Brooklyn. 

New Jersey.—Dorry Nines, 107 Jefferson Street, 
Hoboken. 

Long Island.—Harry P. Smith, Hempstead ; Bert 
Thornhill, Greenport; George Earle, Jr., Hemp- 
stead; Lizzie Breen, Hempstead: Clarence Prior, 
Roslyn; Willie Dobson, New Brighton; Sadie Williams, 
Hempstead; Theodore Drade, 14 Front Street, Green- 
port; Alice Earle, Hempstead; Annie Heganan, Great 
Neck. 

Nebraska.—Marie Yom Weg, Leavenworth and 
Twenty-second Streets, Omaha. 

Montana.—-Warren McIntyre, Miles City. 

Virginia.—Lavilla Lyons, 598 Park Street, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Minnesota.—Lonetta Shepherd, Minneapolis, Hen- 
nepin County. 

Michigan.—Micky Phillipe, West Owosso; Mabel 
Lane, Morenci. 

Illinois.— Eddie Malcolm, Cambridge. 

Texas. — Sadie Harrison, Burnham; Thornton 
Powers, Fort Worth. 

California.—Alice Wharton, corner of Amador and 
James Streets, Fresno ; Emily Seaman, Nevada City; 
Eva Gumpel, 2337 Market Street, San Francisco. 

Washington.—Edna Holmes, Dayton. 

Ohio.—Nellie Morgan, 34 Marceline Avenue, Cleve- 
land; Delight Gage, 393 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland; 
Nettie Williams, 118 North Elm Street, Warren; Mary 
Bray, 315 Park Avenue, Warren. 

Alabama. — Edwin Williamson, 
Nelson, Selma. 

Iowa.—L. C. Clark, Belmont . Josephine Andres, 
1618 Clay Street, Dubuque ; Tirza Samson, Wyman; 
Ada Stover, Marengo. 

Wisconsin.—Willie Dorley, 
Racine. 

Kentucky.—Etta Hooper, Maysville. 

New Mexico.—Marion Winters, Las Vegas. 

Missouri.—Charles Hayes, 4056 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis ; Lizzie Gibson, Grant City; Edith Moses, 
4304 Washington Avenue, St. Louis. 

Pennsylvania.—Leigh Clinton, Galeton; Sarah 
McKinney, Ulster; Florence Perry, 254 West Fourth 
Street, Erie; George Reinoehl, 811 Chestnut Street, 
Lebanon. 

Massachusetts.—Madeline Tabor, Longmeadow. 

Indiana.—Elinor Bond, 289 Fairfield Avenue, Fort 
Wayne. 


Coatopa; Lida 


1219 Geneva Street, 


PRIZE OFFER. 


It is impossible to stop the prizes while so 
many beautiful letters are coming in, and so 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY will con- 
tinue to give prizes to the boy and girl who 
write the best letters. 

Now, children, all read the prize offer and 
send in the best letter you can. 

To the girl who writes the best letter on 
“ Cooking ” there will be sent a beautiful French 
doll. 

The boy who writes the best letter on “ My 
Favorite Work ” will receive a pair of skates. 

It will probably not be too late to use the 
skates this season, and even if it should be past 
the time for skating the skates can be laid away 
for next year. 

Let the girls write about their experiences in 
the kitchen, and let them tell what they can 
bake. Write all about your kitchen accom- 
plishments, dear girls, and make the letter as 
readable as you can. 

The boys may tell about their experiences in 
home gardening. Or, if they are amateur car- 
penters, let them write about their work. What- 
ever is the favorite kind of work for the boys 
will be interesting to write about and to read. 

All letters must reach the office by March 
20th. Address communications to Children’s 
Department, FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY, 110 Fifth. Avenue, New York City. 


A LETTER OF THANKS. 


“ Dean Mrs. Prescott:—I received my doll 
all safe, and am—oh, I am so pleased with it 
that I don’t know what to do. I am very proud 
of it, in one way, but I do not like to have the 
girls think I am stuck up about it, as I am not. 

“ Words cannot tell how pleased I am, and, oh, 
how I thank you for it. Papa and mamma are 
very much pleased. 
have them write again, and I will say that, any 
one gets a doll like mine gets a very pretty one. 
So I will leave you’with very sincere thanks, 
and a happy good-bye. Yours ever, 

“MaBeL VAN LEUVAN. 

“ ELLENVILLE, ULstER County, N. Y.” 


I hear you are going to 








Aut children are invited to send in the an- 


swers to the following puzzles. The names of 
those who send in a correct solution will be 
printed next month. Write only on one side of 


the paper, and address all letters to Puzzledom, 
Frank Lestre’s ILLustRaTED WreKLY, New 
York Citv. Children are invited to send in origi- 
nal puzzles ; 


No. 1.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 20, 21, 44 small animal. 
My 13, 14 a preposition. 
My 6, 9, 8, 11 a kind of fruit. 
My 17, 9, 12, 10 one of the directions. 
My 1 a vowel. 
My 7. 9, 16 a boy’s name. 


My 15, 2 an adjective. 

My 4, 3, 16,5 something that waits for no 
man. 

My 18, 19, 6, 5 a kind of sport. 

My whole is the name of a flourishing coun- 
try. A. M. 

No. 2.—HippEn Worp. 
My first is in east but not in south. 


My second is in arm but not in mouth. 
My third is in speech but not in talk. 
My fourth is in yesst but not in chalk. 
Jimmie J. 
No. 3.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My 18.7, 3 a very popular beverage. 

My 5, 10, 4, 23 gentle. 

My 6, 11, 20, 23 a soft metal. 

My 28, 10, 6, 29 a beautiful flower. 

My 8, 22, 25, 27 to search. 

My 24, 26, 3, 5 not strong. 

My 29, 7, 20, 2 a space of time. 

My 1, 10, 7, 4, 23 possessed of all evil. 

My 9, 11, 21, 18, 22, 19 an alphabetical char- 

acter. sy 

My 14, 13. 12, 21, 26, 4 to give attention. 

My 15, 16, 8, 18, 2, 22 brightness. 

My 17, 10, 12, 21, 7,19 a relative. 

My 21. 2, 7, 20, 18, 29 a negotiation. 

My whole is a favorite with the children. 
ErHeL E. RanDAut. 


So_ution or Last Montu’s PuzzuEs. 
Burns, Milton, Paradise Lost, Keats, Marmi- 
on, Chicago, Bridge of Sighs, Naples, Bryant, 
London, Athens. 


Tae Roiu or Honor. 


The following boys and girls sent in correct 
solutions : 


Maud Robb, William Borkel, Helen Greenough, Paul 
Perry, Edith B. Dott, Kittie Heg, Brewer Eddy, 
Nadine Henry, Mamie Freeman, Latrobe Cogswell, E. 
George Storck, Charles Hayes, Harry Wolfe, Daisy 
Marsh, Addison Bleyor, Ora McCord, Alone Borkel, 
Clara Bronson, Ada Stever, Walter Head, Hattie Berry, 
Edith Ford, Jessie St. John, Edith Milliman, Sadie 
Doyle, Franklin Morse, Edna Williams, Josephine 
Shaw, Ines Loodell, Anna Ryan, Maud Tompkins, 
Bessie McVeigh, Bessie and Jennie Snively, Annie 
Clapp, Clarence Prior, Leonard Melander, Harry 
Clinton, Ralph Rogers, Bessie Drake, Guy Hutchinson, 
Leigh Clinton, Mildred Sanders, Marguarite Phelps, 
M. Herrick Spaulding, D. J. Bell, Bertha Mclivaine, 
Elizabeth White, Hattie Clark, Howard Foster, Mary 
Guion, Adah Pennell, Clarence Nulty, Robert Craig, 
Jesse Houston, Georgie Foxwell, Graham Smedley, 
Mande Greene, Isabel Wagner, Elliott Hazard, Allie 
Butler, Maude Farley, Edward Soule, Marion Winters, 
Katie Hall, J. Hobart Wheeler, Bernadette Dupre, 


Warren McIntyre, Edward Schulte, Mira Woodard, 
Madge Easterlein, Ethel Randall, Irene Lenbach, Pearl 
Sisson, Carrie Wright, Abner Thorp, Florence Dietz, 
Blanche Russell, Fannie Shaw, Jessie Morgan, Alice 
Botefuhr, Kittie Peeler, Harry Lill, Violet Dene, Carrie 





Frank LESLir’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY offers 
to any reader furnishing twenty lines of hand- 
writing a short sketch of leading psychologicai 
traits, to be published in the column of the Graph- 
ological Department, under any name or nom-de- 
plume specified. 
sidered as 


All communications will he con- 
confidential, and should be addressed 
care Graphological Department, and inclose the 
printed heading of this paper, showing date line. 


W. J. Weeks, Brookhaven.—In your speci- 
men I see some imagination indicated, linked 
with carefulness in detail, caution, reserve, and 
a tendency to be secretive 
though outwardly open and comprehensible; a 


somewhat even 
slight suggestion of eccentricity and a tempera- 
ment that has not the habit of hurry and rush. 
There is also caution, excellent attention to small 
matters, neatness, intelligence, and a liking for 
a liberal scaie of management. 

Cornelius J. Waldron, Medusa. N. Y.—Shows 
a tendency to incompleteness. 
are good enough at the start, but that do not 
hold out as well or go fur. He is thoughtful, 
does not lack conversational powers, but is cau- 
tious in his modes of expression, and diplomat- 
ically endeavors not to offend, Will Satter a 
little if he thinks the truth will not suffice. He 
is economical, painstaking, careful in detail, and, 
though not without affection, is raiher cool in 
temperament. 
self enough, I think, for latent force, decision, 


Energies which 


He does not trust his genuine 


and tenacity are visible. 
D. W. C., Pawnee Station, Kansas.—Is care- 
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ful, well trained, methodical, neat, and not impul- 


sive or imaginative. He has more energy than 


would appear at first glance. and is capable of 


continued and patient effort. His mind is clear 


and logical, he is affectionate, and inclined at 


times to small vanities. His temper is agreeable 
and he has an excellent sense of the harmonious 


and graceful. 


Z. A. N., Boston.—IIas a warm heart and 
excellent administrative ability. She has enter- 


prise, energy, 
trouble. 


and is not afraid of taking a little 


She is ambitious, tenacious, and _per- 


severing when .need be. Can work with ardor 


und isa 


She has a strong sense 


- 
3 ‘ , 
& ——— | 
of justice and good judgment. 


but 
gossipy in 


and rest with pleasure. 
keen and logical critic. 


Is observing. 


Is affectionate, 
Is pleasant, chatty 
but undignitied, 
Is too sympathetic to be 


not blindly so. and 


conversation, not 
and always kind. 
cruel. She practices economy without mean- 
but not Has 
personal pride and great self-respect. Is ap- 
preciative, broad and logical in mind, and has a 
warm sympathy with all 
gratifving to the senses. 

J. G. M., New York.—Has a well-regulated 
careful, but not very pronounced temperament ; 
is cool and better pleased with the graceful and 
harmonious than with the vivid and passionate. 
He is tactful, affectionate, refined, and 
good-tempered, but not original or forcible. He 
is capabie of much patient effort and endur- 
ance. self-re- 
spect, some egotism, und is painstaking in mat- 
ters of detail. 

C. B. C., Chicago.— You much self-re- 
spect, ambition, and perseverance. You have 
excellent force of will, and will always be apt 
to know 
is true and honest, and you are conscientious 


ness, is generous extravagant. 


that is beautiful and 


neat, 


Is persevering, has considerable 


have 


your own mind. Your temperament 
in your work, industrious, economical, and are a 
useful man. Your distaste for manual labor will 
grow rather than decrease. You are worthy of 
better things. There is a composure, vitality, 
candor, good taste, general go in your 
handwriting that argues well for your future; 
also a touch of conceit that will do you no harm 
if it does not grow and blind your judgment. 
Topsy, Leominster, Mass.—Has a keen sense 
of self-respect and a certain amount of ambition, 
is painstaking and a trifle critical, 
gossip. 
tastes. 


and 


but is not a 
She is very feminine in her ways and 
tactful, and rather 
adaptable. In physique she is not very robust. 
She her life, and has 
known the sadness of unsatisfied longing. 

Anthony, Kewanee, Ill.—Is candid, frank, 
truthful, good-natured, He likes to 
have matters on a certain scale of importance, 
is active, and has 
His 
mind is clear, his ambitions are sound and prac- 
tical, and his affections true and strong. He 
has good judgment and is enterprising. 

V. C., Aurora, [ll.—Is observing. penetrating, 
and intelligent. careful, orderly, 
methodical, prudent, and lucid in his ideas. 


sr what weak 


There is a suggestion of scientific taste, and 
strong indications of an analytical and investi- 
gative mind are visible. He is just and fair, has 
good judgment. an occasional touch of poetical 
appreciation and artistic taste, and considerable 
self-esteem. 
ate, and thrifty, 
especially passionate 


Is economical, thrifty, 


has borne sorrows in 


and just. 


has excellent business habits, 


considerable general force of character. 


He is neat, 


even egotism. He is calm, deliber- 


simple in his wants, and not 


“ Lit,” Grand Rapids, Mich.—Is energetic and 
persevering, but lacks a little in methodical 
habit. He is a rapid worker and at times a bit 


His wil is ready, tenacious, 


somewhat obstinate. 


of an enthusiast. 
and, truth be told, He is 
good-tempered, truthful, active, and capable. He 
is aware of the of detail, 
though he sometimes neglects and slights small 
matters. A little more concentration would do 
a world of good. 

Lumber, St. John, N. B.—Is a good business 
man, intelligent, well educated, mentally clear, 
logical, and well-regulated. He is ambitious, 
and his ambitions are attainable, for he has 
entei prise, a fair amount of energy, and a bit of 
enthusiasm once in a while. He is observing, 
and readily understands people with whom he 
comes in contact. Is not ofa passionate nature, 
but is affectionate, sometimes a trifle sentimen- 
tal, and thoroughly enjoys comfortable, well- 
arranged surroundings and the pleasures of 
leisure. He has artistic appreciation, and is 


importance even 
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wsthetically pleased by the harmonious, beauti- 
frank, truthful as the 
world goes, can on occasion make use of finesse, 
is fairly but not un- 


ful, and gracefu!. He is 
is careful whom he trusts, 
duly egotistical, and, though teuacious and pos- 
sessing will force sufficient for ordinary 
would be 
who filied his needs and pleased his senses. 

ds Wa Ein if not in- 
deed somewhat extravagant ; 


pur- 


poses, easily influenced by avy one 


Feoria, Ill.—Is generous, 


is also ardent ana 


has a ready” imagination. He is energetic, 
eager, full of life and go. Is affectionate with 
a strong dash of sentiment. Is candid, frank, 


and fond of talking—in fact, is extremely ready 


o 


in idea and a good convers: ationalist. matter 
undertaken by him would be put Seiiabh with 
vigor and vivacity, aud a trust placed in his 
hands would be treated with care and judgment, 
if, withal, with some impetuosity and egotism. 
Customs Service, N. Y.—You ure more ambi- 


tious than realize, and are not lacking in 
force. 
developed, and you have not made the resistance 
to circumstances that You are 
inclined to be communicative on most subjects 
yourself to drift too much with the 
stream, always intending to hold up your head, 


strike out and reach shore, but never quite com- 


you 


But your will is neither trained nor 


you might. 


and allow 


ing to the point. Courage! And remember, 
the race is not always to the swift, but to the 
resolute. You have good capacities, but need 
concentration and broader self-confidence, not 
ezotism. 

Robert Oliver, Palm Springs, Fla.—Is ambi- 
tious, but not especially self-confident. He has 
tact, is affectionate, and though. perhaps, a trifle 
aimless, is well-intentioned and disposed to be 
He is not an atom aggressive, and 
is economical, but not stingy. He is a good 
friend and is grateful for kindness shown him. 
It is his habit "ot to be extremely talkative, and 
he is thoughtful, good-tempered, and truthful. 

James A. Gibson, Newmarket, Ontario.—Is 
impulsive, a little careless, ambitious, hopeful, 
persevering, enterprising, and intelligent, al- 
though not very highly educated. He has con- 
siderable energy, some enthusiasm, and means to 
succeed and by some means. His 
specimen is too brief to say more. 

Guilia Ravoglii—Has a keenly observing, an- 
alytical mind, a ready imagination, and consider- 


industrious. 


sometime 


She is prompt in decision, and 


Fags 


C - a 7. eee 
is accustomed to rely 
instincts. 
ful in small matters, warmly appreciative of all 
that is artistic and Is aware of her 
capacities to the point of making the best pos- 
sible use of them, and is well pleased by the 
approval of others. 

Sofia Ravogli.—Is decidedly ambitious, ardent 
Her handwriting shows con- 


able originality. 





on her ready and vivid 
She is assertive, very ambitious, care- 


poetic, 


and confident. 
siderable tenacity, some obstinacy, and suggests 
that she would be somewhat exacting. 
intelligent, positive, has the little vanities of a 
warm feminine nature; would be a loyal friend 
and an unforgiving enemy. 
Kissimmee City, 
sometimes rather stubborn will. 


She is 


Ireland, Fla.—Has a strong 


and His tem- 
perament is warm, at times ardent, his temper 
He is a little selfish, and 


He has energy, good capae- 


sometimes resentful. 
a bit of an egotist. 
and amusing when he chooses, 


ities, is chatty 


and warmly appreciates the beautiful. Is dis- 
posed to be economical in purse, though not 


from miserliness; and also in effort; but the 


latter not from laziness. He is persevering, 
fairly candid, and difficult to turn from a matter 


when he has once made up his mind. 

M. F. C.—Is good-tempered, well educated, 
and intelligent. She has considerable decision 
and tenacity, and is probably sometimes rather 
obstinate. She is ambitious, but not unreason- 
ably so; is truthful, candid and open, discreet, 
and possessed of strong and enduring capacity 
for affection. Neatness, refinement, and a cer- 
tain amount of self-confidence are also visible. 

Varina, New Orleans, La.—Shows intelligence 
in a marked degree, observation, care for small 
matters, education, and a fondness for a liberal 
and generous scale of management, without 


this 
Logic is visible, also men- 


having perhaps the means of gratifying 


to its fullest extent. 
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tal clearness, an affectionate disposition, thor- 
oughly good intention, and a tendency to delicate 
health, or else depression of spirits. It is im- 
possible in her case to be sure which. 

Indiana.—You are ambitious 


and 


Ada, Binwood, 
and have a large amount of feminine tact 
vapacity for adjusting yourself to circumstances. 
There is a tendency to occasional depression— 
You force 
could easily be more self-coufident. To cultivate 
valuable to you, 
have capacity for arranging matters, diplomatic 
talent for managing, and have keen 
to help. With more force you would do well in 
a position of authority, but without it the situ- 
ation will mould you, and not you the situation. 
New Va.—You have 
perseverance, ambition, a great capacity 
You are 
good tempered, but inclined to be obstinate, and 


* blues.” lack somewhat in and 


these last would be for you 


intuitions 


November, Castle, 
energy, 
for enjoyment, and are observing. 
and 


talk 


occasional 
You 


have unexpected 
with 
given to idle chatter. Have quick intuitions and 
are and 
Though affectionate, you are occasionally a little 
cold and perhaps a little inconsiderate. You 
are decided, but there is a promise of much 
greater will force in the future than is yet de- 
veloped, and you have, latent, many of the ele- 


spasms of 


selfishness. ease, but are not 


inclined to be analytical inquiring. 


ments of a good manager, also executive ability 
and a capacity for dominating others. 

“ Thrale,” Mobile, Ala.—A cle»r and logical 
mind, a ready but not incautious tongue, and a 
fluent pen. There is care for small matters, but 
not a narrow mind; mental clearness, and de- 
cided taste for matters that give food for thought, 
the habit of considering a position, energy, and 
a certain touch of sentiment. Retinement is in- 
grain, and education has cultivation in its train. 


tal 


Weg Ae oe 

“ 

Good taste is apparent, and appreciation that, 
while practical, is still poetical, and responds 
quickly when appeal is made to the senses. You 
have a keen sense of justice, and are as keenly 
hurt by Your temperament is 
ardent, but not emotional or imaginative. You 
are ambitious and thrifty, careful. business-like, 
and practical. 
are tenacious, and have an insistent personality. 
Your presence is assured and composed, but 
you are never aggressive, overwhelming, or dis- 
You appreciate deeply affection 
and, although far from having a 
gushing temperament, possess a warm heart 
and a strong will. 


its violation. 


You are aware of your egotisms, 


courteous, 


shown vou, 


The Graphological Department is forced to 
ask all new subscribers entitled to Graphological 
charts to be so good as to have a little patience. 
An extraordinary large number 
has been received. Each 
bered and will be considered in 


of applications 
specimen is 
turn, and the 
chart delivered as soon as possible. No one 
will be overlooked, but there will of necessity 
be some delay. 


num- 


IN FAS 


IN the downeast attitude of some of the new 
sleeves one might infer an abashed repentance 
for their late 


SHION’S GLASS. 


aggressiveness, as their tendency 
is to droop downward rather than to puff up- 
ward from the shoulders. It is too bad, for the 
drooping sleeve is not as generally becoming, 
and unless a woman has broad shoulders it will 
tend to widen her figure too much at the hips. 
The simple sleeve which we heard of some time 
ago, without any fullness whatever at the arm- 
hole. has not yet made its appearance here, and 
I doubt much if it will receive a warm reception 
when it does arrive. 

The ruche promises to become an extremely 
popular trimming this spring. We have grown 
familiar with that form which is made of rib- 
bon, but the latest Paris fancy is a ruche of 
fringed silk, having a chenille appearance. It 
was shown on a Paris dress of light gray cloth 
cut in princess form, with a draped belt of black 
satin, while the bodice was cut square at the 
back and front, and filled in with a yoke-piece 
of apple-green cloth striped with jet. This yoke 
was outlined with a fringed ruche of black silk, 
which appeared again at the hem of the skirt 
and at the wrists of the sleeves. 

In the way of new spring jackets there are 
several novelties, and it is noticeable that the 
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, 
Watteau- pleated back is gaining rapidly in 
favor, The coats are ultra long, as shown 
the one illustrated, which is an example of the 
latest mode. It is electric-y7ay 
cloth, and the full sleeves, which hang in puffs 
below the elbows, are tight to the wrists, and 
are made of black Sicilienne embroidered and 
braided. The front of with 
revers of braided silk to match the sleeves, and 
a waistcoat of white lace, tied with a sash of 


n 


made of an 


this coat is open, 
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EARLY SPRING 


black silk with long fringed ends. The Wat- 
teau pleat of the back is single, and starts from 
a point at the neck. It is elaborately braided 
and beaded, and hangs over a plastron of black 
passementerie, interspersed with jet. Altogether 
it is a most elegant and stylish garment. An- 
other coat, which has a double box-pleat down 
the back, or rather a single box-pleat at each 
side of the centre, is made of tan-colored faced 
cloth, and the collar, hem, and cuffs are braided 
in gold, while a strip of the same braiding is 
placed down the centre back between the pleats. 
The cuffs, as well as the collar, are flaring. 

The blouse bodice still retains its hold on 
public favor, and of the new French 
models are idealized with stripes of trimming, 
but still 
they are blouses, sometimes with their fullness 
slightly falling over a band or sash, in the old, 
but rather A pretty exanpie is 
in heliotrope serge, with the border of the plain 
skirt edged black fur. The bodice 
striped in the form of a yoke with three pointed 
bands of jet-and-gold galloon, and gathered to 
fall over a wide belt of moire silk. Moire silk, 
by the way, is likely to be very much worn as a 
trimming, and shares a measure of favor with 
Shot moire, or showing a shot ground- 
work with satin stripes, is the most fashionable 
form. Blouses are made of it, too, but they are 
eminently effective in plain silk, shot silk, 
flowered silk, plaid silk, and erépe de chine. with 
frills or folds, full sleeves and sleeveless. 


many 


scalloped yoke-pieces, and lace bibs ; 


trying, fashion, 


with 


satin. 


Embroidery yet reigns supreme as a garniture, 
and many of the more elaborate designs are 
most skillfully executed in a gorgeous mingling 
of colors, interspersed with mother - of - pearl, 
imitation jewels, and beads of all tints. Silk 
embroidery alone is employed in many cases. 
and instead of the combination of colors, one 
only is used, but in its varying shades, with an 
exceedingly fine effect. An elegant promenade 
toilette of gray cloth is edged with sable and 
beautifully embroidered in steel above. The 
upper purt of each sleeve is entirely covered 
with the steel embroidery, while fur outlines the 
round yoke and collar. Below the fur-edged 
yoke falls a flounce of gray erépe de chine, which 
is exceedingly novel in its effect. The bodice is 
also belted at the waist with steel embroidery. 
A charming dinner-gown is made of cream ben- 
galine trimmed with embroidery in jet. 

A parting word in regard to the new cotton 
Bedford cords. They are most attractive and 
delicate in coloring, showing stripes of pink, 
blue, violet, and olive, alternating with white. 
They are more substantial than ordinary zephyrs 
and perca’es, and have a similar character to the 
once popular piqués, ELLA Starr, 
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PERSIA.—THE POPULACE OF TEHERAN DEMANDS THE ABOLITION OF THE TOBACCO MONOPOLY. 
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CARAVAN-TRAVELING IN THE GOBI DESERT, VIEWING THE REMAINS OF THE LATE ©. H. SPURGEON IN THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, LONDON. THE RECENT CRISIS IN RIO DE JANEIRO—MOUNTED POLICE CLEARING THE STREETS. 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED.—[See Page 84.] 

















NEW YORK “TRIBUNE.” 


Tee two million owners of ‘‘ Domestic '’ Sewing 
Machines are now offered an opportunity of becoming 
stockholders in the company. The ** Domestic ** Sew- 
ing Machine Company offer for sale 3,000 shares of 
preferred stock at par. The price of shares is $100 

, each, with interest at seven per cent. There are many 
attractive features connected with the offer worthy of 
consideration.—New York Tribune ( Weekly), Febru- 
ary 3d, 1892. 


For pain in the neck and sore throat rub with Sal- 
vation Oil; it kills all pain. 25 cents. 
The peeve way to banish a cough is by using Dr. 
Buli’s Cough Syrup. Price 25 cents. 


A NOVEL AND AGREEABLE REMEDY 
FOR GRIP, INFLUENZA, AND COLDS. 


A WELL-KNOWN New-Yorker, who has successfully 
evaded the grip throughout the winter, said toa friend 
the other day : ** I have discovered a novel remedy for 
winter colds and for influenza and grip itself. When- 
ever I fee] a crawling, creeping sensation that precedes 
acold or a chill, I hasten home and have a very hot 
cup of Armour's beef tea prepared. I have the cup 
itself hot, and the tea boiling and not too strong. I 


sip this slowly. eating a bit a dry toast or adry cracker | 


with it if I feel lik» it. Within half an hour the crawl- 
ing, creeping sensation is gone, and the cold, influenza, 
or grip is knocked out. 1 never go home at night after 
the theatre or an entertainment, when I feel the slight- 
eat chill, that I do not take a cup of Armour’s beef tea. 
Itis the cheapest, most effective and agreeable remedy 
that I have in the house. Several of my icienda dave 
tried it, and all have had the same delightful experi- 
ence. 


SvPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme Simon, 

marvelous for the complexion and light cutaneous 

8. !t whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. 

J. Simon, Paris ; Park & Tilford, New York. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Ayn old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the a and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 

tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
ervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 


to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or | 


English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


Tue use of Angostura Bitters excites the appetite 
and keeps the digestive organs in order. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CREEDE CAMP, COLORADO. 


THE attention of investors, speculators, and mine- 
owners is called to this new mining district This 
camp, now eighteen months old, is to-day shipping 
twenty-five carloads of ore perday. It is expect 
that by June Ist there will be fully ten thousand 
people in the comp, 

e Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is the only 
line running trains directly to the camp. For infor- 
mation, rates of fare, etc., address S$. K. Hooper, 
G. P. and T. A., Denver. 


Tae Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna- 
ment to any parlor. 


FOR COUGHS, SORE THROAT, ASTHMA, 


Catarrh, and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no bet- 
ter remedy can be found than ‘“‘ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.”’ Sold everywhere, 25 cents. 


———_— 


‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Cas‘oria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
‘When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





Health has its weight. We 
cannot ge far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. 

It is fat that comes and 
goes, Too much is burden- 
some ; too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIvinGc shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 





weight. We send it free, 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
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MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CurTicuRa, the great skin cure, 
Curticura SoaP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and Curroura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood —_—_ and 
humor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 

Porrer Drue AND CHEMICAL CoRP., Boston. 

“ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
PIM ing hair cured by CUTICURA Soar. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
nains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 








WORST CASES CURED TO 
STAY CURED iF uncom- 
LICATED BY ORGANIC 
oiscase. , 


cases) 
ANT ined. 
even or 
VERY ASTHMATIC. 
/Bzamination free 

















RIPPLES, #oe233* 
or oxen a Fairy Tricycle— 
Lior BICYCLES, EN 

Address Cheap for a 

FAY MPG. 0O., Elyria, O. Boxk 
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GRECIAN 
MAIDENS 


T is well known in history that the 
| PEERLESS BEAUTY of Grecian 
maidens was owing to their knowl- 
edge of certain HARMLESS INGRED- 
TIENTS which they used at the bath. In our 
day, young ladies find the same BEAUTI- 
FYING PRINCIPLES combined in 
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Persian FTealing 
=== Pyye Tar Soap. 


The HEALTHFUL PROPERTIES of 
this EXTRAORDINARY PURIFYING 
AGENT are UNLIMITED, but are more 
particularly noticeable in their beautifying 
effects upon the HAIR, COMPLEXION 
AND TEETH. These CHARMS OF 
FEMALE LOVELINESS are enhanced, 
and THEIR POSSESSION ASSURED, to 
every young lady who uses this 


Great Original Pine Tar Soap, 


Let all who desire to make themselves 
IRRESISTIBLY BEAUTIFUL, 


TRwZ eet 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, 






































COAT AND VEST TO ORDER, 


In Clay’s Diagonals, 
$12.00 and $15.00. 


These goods are soft-finished, and won't gloss. We 
will give you a written guarantee that they are 
foreign goods. 

Leave your order for one of our $18 Spring 
Overcoats, that cannot be beat. 


We have the largest line of Trousers at 
$5.00 in this country. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


We have recently added a new department to our 
establishment, our object being to sell cloth by the 
yard on the smallest margin possible. With that end 
in view we are receiving cloth from the largest mills 


in the world. All our goods are shrunk and ready 


for use. 

Samples and Self-measurement Guide forwarded 
by mail free of charge. 

Representatives wanted in every State in the Union 
to take orders for our stylish garments, made to order. 


JACOBS BROTHERS, 


229 BROADWAY, opposite Post Office, 
152-154 BOWERY, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


cnold 
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LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


New Colorings for Spring Wear. Fancy 
Shades for the Opera and Evening. 





Tweed and Homespun Mixtures. 


SUITINGS. 


Serges, Diagonals, and Cheviots. English 
and Scotch Checks and Stripes. Over- 
coatings and Traveling Stuffs. 


Proadovay AS 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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AND 
LINEN COLLARS 


ABSOLUTELY BEST, 
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REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS 


+ Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 











— if you are 
WAI US ‘etine 


BUILD. 


, > Sample designs of 

Aa Model Homes 
“ co ‘ sent on application, 
Our New Book— 


“Cottage Souvenir” No. 2, 


with over 200 illustrations, is 


A GEM for all who 







: —— want to build, 
Price $2. Send for prospectus and sample pages—/free. 
G20. F. BARBER &CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn, 








l ADY AGENTS $5 a day sure ; new rubber under- 
garment. Mrs. N. B. Lirriz, Chicago, Ill. 








Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 
From the Phosphoid principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 

Is acknowledged superior to all other 
Tonics, because obtained in the pure state 
from animal and vegetable life, not manu- 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. 
It is the principle that maintains man in 
the prime of life, prevents premature age, 
sustains all the functions in activity, re- 
Stores vigor lost by over-work or excess of any description. 


It strengthens 


the intellect, cures nervousness, sleeplessness, debility, night sweats, re- 


lieves consumption. 


For thirty years used and rec ded | th 
and workers. It isnot a patent medicine, the 





Pamphiet free on application to us. 


It is the true invigorator of brain and body. 
ds of the world’s best thinkers 


formula accompanies each package. Gly CG, 
None Genuine Without Signature [F b 
Druggists or by mail ($1) from 56 W, 25th St., New York. 








45 sold in '’88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in '90 

20,049 sold in '9i 
60,000 will be sold In "> 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
O> These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever- going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 
one goes others follow, 
and we *‘take the country.”’ 
Though sold, we were unable to make allof 
the 20,049 Aermotors in 91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastiy increased our plant and are pre- 
pared promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aere 
motor Co, in the 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
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a 2 Woriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
ox Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 
5 © Towe 
@ © ist. We commenced in a field in 
2 which there had been no improve- 
% ment for 25 years, and in which 
3 @ there seemed no talent or ambition, 
© # and none has yet been shown except, 
Sin feeble imitation of our 


Inventions. 

24. Before commencing the 
manufacture, exhaustive scien- 
tific investigation aud experi- 
ments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5,000 dynamometiic tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
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and therefore uniform wind, s 

which settled definitely many «(=| )8-im-_|_| 
questions relating to the properdeia 
speed of whee!, the best form, 
angle, curvature and amount of sail surface, the resist- 
ance of air to rotution, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
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heavy wooden arms. obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR dally demonstrates It has 


e ne. 
a 9.40" liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tee its coods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
the enormous ou’ put of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nich the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
© ‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
Sin @ windmill. and have made an exhaustive re- 
6 vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
x If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fix Tower—or you 

want the tower you don't have toclimb (the Steel Tiiting 
& Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
2 

that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
2 (The Steel Aermotor or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
@ churn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
> saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
® on ($100), write for copiously illustrated prin matter, 
2 showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
DB nd work, to the AERMOTOR CO, 12th and Rook. 
well Sts., Chicago. or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY,- - - 
STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31, 1891. 
$159,507,138 68 







ur house with water without an Elev: 


Aermotor Pneumattn water Supp! 








PRESIDENT. 





Assets, - - - ~ - 








Reserve on Policies (Ameri- 

can Table 4%), - - - - $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 507,849 52 
Surplus, - - - - - = - 12,030,967 16 
Receipts from all sources, - 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Policy-holders, 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 


194,470 policies,- - - - 607,171,801 00 
Risks in force, 225,507 poli- 
cies, amounting to- - - 695,753,461 03 


Nortre.—The above statement shéwsa large increase 
over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
ness assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, 
assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only 
the number and amount of policies actually issued 
and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


The Assets are Invested as follows: 
Real Estate and Bond and 


Mortgage Loans,- - - - $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities, - - - - - - 57,661,455 78 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust 

Companies at interest,- - 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums 

Deferred, etc., - - - - 5,206,085 49 








$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement, 
and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WaTernouse, Auditor. 


From the Surplus a dividend will be 
apportioned as usual. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE 


OF. ICE OF 
Tue Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. ef New York, 
January 25th, 1892. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Com- 
pany, held on the 23d day of December, ultimo, the 
undersigne ere appointed a Committee to examine 
the annual statement for the year ending December 
31, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with 
the assets of the Company. 

The Committee have carefully performed the dutv 
assigned to them, and yee ay that the state- 
ment is in all particulars correct, and that the assets 
specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testi- 
mony to the high character of the investments of the 
Company, and express their approbation of the system, 
order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept and the business in general 
is transacted, 

H. C. von Post, 

Georce Buiss, J. H. Herrick, 

JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. Hovven. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PresiDenT. 


Wa ter R. Gittette, - 


Rosert SEwet, 


- General Manager. 
Freperic Cromwe 1, - - - - Treasurer, 
Emory McCuinrock, - + 


Se veand rit’ Fanpano. 


Patents! Pensions! 


nd for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a 


oO Patent. 
PATRIOK OPARRELL, WASHINGTON, D. O, 


- Actuary. 

















SINGERS 


Public speakers, actors, auctioneers, teach- 
ers, preachers, and all who are liable to 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 
in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minla- 
ton, Australia, writes: ‘“ In my profession of 
an auctioneer, any affection of the voice or 
throat is a serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 


BENEFITED BY 


a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect Sat I have suffered 
very little inconvenience.” 

‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy for 
bronchitis and throat affections, I am heart- 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.”—T. J. Macmurray, Au- 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio. 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 
strengthened my voice, so that I am able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.’’— (Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectora 


PREPARED BY s 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 





““ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NAW YORK 


THE 

oe (RNTRAL 
TRACK 

TRUNK LINE Qy 






HUDSON RIVER 
, 


Operating the fastest and 
most perfect through train 
service in the world. 

Reaching by its 
through cars the most impor= 
tant commercial centers of the 
United States and Canada, and the greatest 
of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 
By way of the historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York, Centre of Hotel and Resi- 
dence Section. 

THE ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 





Solid Trains between 


Via Chatauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls, An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 


THE TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE 








Via Iron Mountain, Texas and Pacific and | 


Southern Pacific Railways. 


The Onty Line running through Pullman Buff-t 
Sleeping Cars between St. Louis, Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. For Time Tables, Folders, Descrip 


tive and Illustrative Pamphlets, ete.. and res-rvation 
IOYT, G. E. P. Agent, 391. 
Kroadway, New York. or H. “. TOWNSEND, G. P. 


of berths, address W. E. 


and T. A.ent, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CHLEBRATHED — 





SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by 
Leading Artists. 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
SOHMER & Co., 


Chie: 
St. Louis, Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 





BB aay Habit Cured in 1 
br. - Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 


0, I1]., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 





M 
oO ays- No pay till cured. 


per day, at 






home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating je » Watches 

ij tableware, &c. 

















| A SUFFICIENT REASON. 


DERBY 
| ought to sign the pledge. 
| is disgusting.” 

Norta Wixnp—‘ Why do you call me intem- 

perate ?” 

Dersy Hat—‘ You've blown me off eight 

times to-day.” 
NO EXAGGERATION. 
“ Wnuy, I went out shopping this morning and 


wet my feet right up to my nose,” said Miss 
Smalltalk. 


, = 





RAMBLER BICYCLES 
=> BEST <= 


MOsT 
LUXURIOUS. 


Handsome 48 page cata- 
logue on application. 


-_—— 


‘Gormally & Jeffery Mfg Co. 


221-225 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


178 Columbus Ave. 1825 14th St., K. W. 
BUSTON. WASHINGTON. 
1788 Rrondway, NEW YORK. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


3 7 | IBEEC 
EPPSS COCOA | paINLESS-cePrECTUAL 


BREAKFAST. FOR A 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 4 4 
‘DISORDERED LIVER 
7 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- : 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine proper- 4 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided $ Taken as directed these famous Pills 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- @ will prove marvellous restoratives to all 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. e enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that S - 
a constitution may begradually built upuntil strong , 25 Centsa Box, 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- @ but generally recognized in England and, 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us $ in fact throughout the world to be ‘wortha 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We @ guinea a box,’ for the reason that they 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 4 WILL CURE a wide range of com-‘ 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- } plaints, and that they have saved to many 
> sufferers not merely one but many guineas, § 
> in doctors’ bills, 
Of all druggists. 


ished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
New ork Depot, 365 Canal St. 


4 
4 
4 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: } 
4 


IAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Should be Without a Supply of 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


BOTTLED BEER. 


It is the HEALTHIEST and FINEST D?INK you can 
offer your friend, It is preferable to strong drinks 
and in general people prefer it to ne. 


are always sold loaded ready 
for immediate use. They can 
be used for roll films or glass 


\( 0 DA KS plates. The new 


ee SE  DAXLIGH? conak 


can be loaded in daylight. Registers exposures and locks automatically 
when a new film is turned into place. 


$8.50 to $25.00. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


GRE AT : WE S TERN Rocussrer, N.Y. 


ASTHMA -oiingoe: aces 


address, we will mail trial BOTTLE FREE 
CHAMPAGNE 


THE DR. TAFT BROS. M. CO..ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
IN AMERICA. 


RR MARMOT 05 e  NNRARER ON Cl MN 
A home product which 







Hat—“ I say, me boy, you really 
Your intemperance 








3 “ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
eee LLL LA I 


Swe 








Price 25 cents a box. 
2 











YOO SVS VVVVIGIGY 




















Send for Circulars. 












THE OLDEST anp BEST or ALL 


Stomach Bitters 


AND 4S Five A CorpiAL AS EVER MaDe. ro BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PInTs. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


73 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 













Americans are especially ALWANTED 222." 
goods by 
proud of. sample to the wholesale and 
retail trade. Liberal salary 
and expenses paid, Perma- 


One that reflects the 


nent position. Money advanced tor wages, advertising,ete. For full 
particulars and reference address CENTENNIAL MFG. 0O., CHICAGO, ILL 









ToWE 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 
ers, ort 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Goods Dea 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECTAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 

Polety Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
wrappers of Shandon Bells Soan. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, tric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 


33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


INDIEN 
GRILLO 


18118 MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE, titti 





a 
LOVELY FACES, 


WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for @ dissol- 
ving and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach it 
was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and other 
discolorations were quickly removed from the hands 
and arms without the slightest injury to the skin. 
The discovery was submitted to experienced Derma- 
tologists and Physicians who prepared for us the 
formula of the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harm- 
less and so simple a child can use it. Apply at night 
—the improvement apparent after a single applica- 
tion will surprise and delight you. It quickly dis- 
solves and removes the worst forms of moth-patches, 
brown or liver spots, freckles, black-heads, blotches. 
sallowness, redness, tan and every discoloration of 
the cuticle. One bottle completely removes and cures 
the most aggravated cases and thoroughly clears 
and whitens the complexion. It has never failed— 








IT CANNOT FAIL. It is highly recommended by Phy- 
sicians and its sure results warrant us ae go 
—To assure the public of its 

REWARD. merits we agree to forfeit 

Five Hundred Dollars cas, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, black-heads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth- 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous nature) that 
Derma-Royale will not quickly remove and cure. We 
also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any per- 


son whose skin can be injured in the slightest possible 
manner, or for any complexion (no metter in how 
bad condition it may be), that the use of rma- 
Royale will not clear, whiten, improve and beautify. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price. + BOT EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
FREE BOTTLES TO PROVE ITS MERITS. 
To advertise and quickly introduce Derma-Royale, 
6,000 full size $2.00 bottles have been provided for 
free distribution, one of which will be sent, safely 


packed in patent wooden box, (ssourety — from 
observation), safe delivery gua anteec o anyone 
sending us their post-office address and ONE DOL- 





LAR to help pay for this advertisement, boxing and 
other expenses, and who after having been benefited, 
will mention Derma-Royale to their acquaintances. 
Send money by registered letter or money order to 
insure its safe delivery. Postage stamps received as 
cash. Correspondence sacredly private. Address 
The DERMA-ROVALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED Savcrsece BIG PROFITS 


Sells on Sight 
111118 MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE étt88t 














highest credit on the 
country which pro- 
duces it. 














, . 
Don't Lose Your Hair. 
For Premature Graynessand Loss of Hair, 
use Rancour’s Quinine@Tenic, 
price $1, For Dandruff, Itching, or 
mild Eczema, we Rancour’s Dand- 
ruff Specific, $1. If you have any 
trouble of hair or scalp, send l0c. for 
Valuable Book Treating on Same. 

For Skin and Scalp, Raneour’s 
Medicinal Soap. For Curling Ladies’ 
| Bangs, Rancour’s Reh Curler. 
} iy 4 RANCOUR HAIR REMEDY C0., 
Z Albany, N. Y. 
Consultation Free. Correspondence Solicited. Write To-Day. 


Carbolate of Tar Inbalant, 


= Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New pamphlet and full particulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
S09 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
| Send for Pam phiet. 


OP / U Mii MORPHINE 











Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 













For particulars, 
Prices, etc., Address 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co. — 
RHEIMS, = 


Steuben Co., 
New York, 


$525 


At HOME 
GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 
Business strictly confidential. Consultation free, 


DR. S.B.COLLINS,76-78 Monroe St.Chicago 
Ill. Book sent FREE. Business established in 


Agent’s profits per month. Will prove | 
it or pay forfeit. New Articles just out. 
A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. 
Chidester & Son, 28 Bond 8t., New York. 











The 0. E. Miller Company. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES 










Co, Columbus, O 
NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 


kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION FREE. 


PERMANENTLY FAT FOLKS REDUCED 
Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 

CURED a “My weleht on = pounds. now it is 195, 

red oO .” For circulars ress, W ae 

OR NO PAY. "0. W.F SNYDER, MeVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Lik: 





RemedyF ree. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in 10days. Never returns; no purge; 
no salve: no suppository. A victim tried 

’ in vain every remedy has discovered a 
quuple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
erers. Address J.H. REEVES, Box 8200, New York City, N.y, 
DO: Rooms 91 to % Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 








for our list of 19 Cata- 
legs of Music and 


SEND Musical Instruments. 


W. Srory, 26 Central St.,Boston, Mass 


OLD COIN 2 for 1856 ct., and Big Prices 


for 900 other kinds if as uired. Send stamp for particulars 
W. E. Skinner, 325 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 











WANTED. 81.000 for 1804 
dollar, $5..5 for 1853 quarter, 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Clur 


PLAYS and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 





T. MORITZ ENGADINE, HOTEL BELVEDERE, R. Bavier. 

Magnificent position, every comfort, moderate prices, 

electric lights, baths, gardens. Special attention to 
American taste. R. BAVIER, Proprietor. 


,WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOA 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
- ‘Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
‘4 7 and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
is sealed on receipt of 4@c.; also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
















c., removed. 











ms 601-102 lowa Loan and Trust Bldg. DesMoines. 
: Rooms 44-46 McGaw Block, Detroit. 
¢ 618 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
: Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 

»ms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland, 
ms 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City, 





ESTERBROOK 


“Er 


26 JOHN ST., N. Y. 





‘THE BEST MADE, 














































FRANK LESLIE 





GETTING NEAR HOME. 


MR. GaMEWELL (who has just thrown away his concha)—“ I’ve been reading the report 
of the Children’s Aid Society, and it gives horrible instances of vice and depravity 


among the tenement-houses. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest 


Government Food Repor 


Highest 








MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


For durability, novelty of de- 
sign, and richness of coloring, 
these moderate-price _pile-fab- | 
ric goods are unrivaled. 

Mail Orders have our 
prompt attention. 
W.& J. SLOANE, 
Broadway, "Stxers,” New York, 

‘4 EARL &WILSON’S 


LINEN 
ote) LARS S & CUFFS 


IN THE (@) 5 4ma8) 























A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock- -pot is | 


Liebig Company’ s | 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with signa- 
ture. Invaluable in im 
proved and economic 
cookery, For Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. | 


IE. COUDRAY'S| 


|.gOUQUE, | 
hy CHoIs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST. CREATION 
of Z. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPA NCIPAL PERFUMEL., 
A laws DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. J 
S eemenelinenenntineatamnaliiiaammnil 


NESS | AND HEAD NO;SES CURED 
= wt alge Tubular Kar Cushions, Whe 
fulwhen all 

pone REE 











Gail. Bold only by F. Benn tes ens.t N.¥. Write for book of, 


ED PINAUD Soci 








It’s something awful!” 





- PENNSYLVANIA 


| 13th, FEBRUARY 24h, MARCH. 24th, APRIL 


| FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 


| with Return Lim- 

EXCURSION TICKERS #322": 

the wishes of 

| tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES, will be 
sold atthe most liberal rates. 


FLAX THREADS. 





AEE IR ETERS LEI ILE AO 
9 





Extract of BEEF. 


USED BY 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


Send tc ARMOUR & CO., Bhicago. 
fer Cook Book showing use o 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mato t penx 














TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
io MEXICO. 


Leaving the EAST fot CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 





Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 











For. Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all information, 
apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroai, 849 
Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 





Philadelphia. 
Chas E, Pugh, J. R. Wood, 
General Manager General Passenger Agent 
i784, ; 1892, 
BARBOUR’S 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
--IN— 


EMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. 


YS WEEKLY. 





Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
and other Laces, 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. | 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, | 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 








BORN 


ANE VERT 
 heF gap Ody raven ‘ 
FP wer! 40? 


"GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878.__ 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
7 hag been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
dt is soluble. 


J 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itisdelicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY | 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers ¢ ocers everywhere, 


W, BAKER 400, Dorchester, Maes 


jsING IDEA 






















| Marcu 3, 1892. 


Subscriptions will be Received at 


‘ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 39 William St., New York, 


HAMILTON TRUST CO., 


FIDELITY TITLE AND DEPOSIT C 


191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


781 Broad St., 
-» Newark, N.J., 


For 3,000 Shares Seven per Cent. Preferred Cumulative Stock, $100 Each, 


OF THE 


**DOMESTIG” SEWING MAGHINE GO. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 





$300,000 (only) 7 per cent, Preferred Cumulative Shares are offered for sale, 
ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative, and the company reserves the right to retire the same 
at any time after five years, upon giving sixty days’ notice, on payment in cash of $110 per share and 
accrued dividends. These shares are also, after the payment of twelve per cent. per annuum dividend on 


the common shares, entitled to share the surplus profits pro rata with the common shares. 


The dividend 


on the preferred shares is payable on the first day of February, May, August and November in each year. 
DIRECTORS : 


' JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J., President. 


DAVID BLAKE, New York City, Vice-President. 
CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York City, Treasurer. 


HENRY V. POST, New York City. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN DANE, Jr., New York City. 


GEORGE BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 
Registrar for Stockholder:: ATLANTIC TRUST CO., New York. 


Payment 10 per cent. on application, balance in 30 days, or if preferred in installments of 10 per cent. 
each ; the first installment to be due 30 days after allotment, and the remaining installments at intervals 


of 30 days. 


PROSPECTUS furnished, information given, and applications for the purchase of the 
shares will be received by the above companies, or at any of the Agencies of the 


Domestic ‘Sewing Machine Co. 


whi 


AUN MO u iA 


“United States” Playing Cards are remarkable for excellent quality of stock, 
superior ivory finish and unusual dealing qualities. 


by gentlémen of experience and taste are: 
Capitol, 
Army and Navy, Congress, 
Insist upon. having them from your dealer. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 
“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are played, and giving 
prices of 40 brands—400 kinds—of playing cards, will be sent to any one who will 
mention where this advertisement was seen and enclosé a two-cent stamp 


NVIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIN IIIT 








Sportsman’s, 


i er 
ro. 





The brands most in use 


Cabinet, 
Treasury. 











all other makes. 


Victors the best. 


Victor Bicycles 


Are to-day the leading wheels, and have more 


genuine improvements than F. A. Spielman, 


Eleven years’ experience, 
brains, capital, and the finest 
plant have combined to make 
They stand 


alone — above criticism. 











Fairfield, la. 
writes: 

‘I have just arrived 
home from my cycle tour 
in Europe with the Elwell 
party. My Victor gave 
splendid satisfaction and 
never cost me a cent for 
repairs. The tire is per- 
fection itself.” 

Sept. 11, 1892. 














OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, 
DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 






A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Speciat AGENTS. 
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YOU HAVE SOMETHING 


to live for if you have not seen our new 





CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
with Pneumatic Tires. Light, Swriag, 
Durable, and fully guaranteed. 
POPE MFC. CoO., 221 — .» Boston. 


12 Warren St., N. Y. 1 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
PP dose 0 Hartford, Coun. 
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_E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


64 Sudbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


BANK VAULTS and DEPOSIT WORK of all kinds. 
We have the largest and best equipped factory 
in the world, 


Specifications and estimates given at short notice, 





















